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) MISSA SOLEMNIS IN D MAJOR — Beethoven 
, The N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by Arturo Toscanini 
with LOIS MARSHALL - NAN MERRIMAN - EUGENE CONLEY - JEROME HINES 
and Robert Shaw conducting the Robert Shaw Chorale 
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Imhofs are best for records 
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whichever way you look at it 


Large stock ; efficient service ; helpful staff; pleasant atmosphere ; what qualities do you 
look for in a record shop ? Customers out of town and others in all parts of the world value 
our record postal service. Visitors from abroad come to us to arrange their personal export. 
Many people come because they find the self-service Melody Bar so convenient ; others because 
they know from experience that we will have the record they want. It’s not just an advertising 
gag when we say that looked at from any angle Imhofs are best for records. 


Call in and have a look at our shop in New Oxford Street, next- 
door-but-one to Tottenham Court Road Tube Station. The Melody 
Bar is in the basement, the audition rooms on the mezzanine floor. 
Come and browse around at your leisure, you'll be very welcome. 





Alfred Imhof Limited, 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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ny year that sees Claudio Arrau 


cover some 80,000 miles and play 110 concerts in three continents is a 
normal one. With a twinkle in his eye, he says that he does it “ by eating 
plenty of steak and more fresh fruit than any man outside a jungle!” Born 
in a small Chilean village 50 years ago, Arrau gave his first recital at the 
age of five. After his official debut two years later, the Chilean government 
was so impressed that they sent him and his whole family to study with 
Martin Krause in Germany. Claudio Arrau’s technique and scope are 
really fabulous. In Germany he has played all the keyboard works of Bach 
in a series of twelve recitals; he has also given a series of recitals covering 
the complete piano works of Mozart, Schubert and Weber, and the 32 sonatas 
of Beethoven ; in addition, he is equally at home with Debussy, Ravel, 
Stravinsky and Barték. Thus it is hardly to be wondered at that he has 
achieved fame throughout five continents, yet he is the only pianist in 
history to have done this before the age of fifty. 











CILAUIDUO AIRIRAY 
exclusively on Srunswick 


oo oe ae ee 


Brunswick Ltd., Branch of 
The Decca Record Company Ltd., 
1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 














CHOPIN Complete works for Piano (Vol. I) 

BALLADES: No. 1 in G minor, Opus 23; No. 2 in F major, Opus 38; 
No. 3 in A flat major, Opus 47; iwpRomPTu: No. 4 in C sharp minor, Opus 66; 
SCHERzI: No. 1 in B minor, Opus 20; No. 2 in B flat minor, Opus 31 

AXTL 1043 


SCHERZI: No. 3 in C sharp minor, Opus 39; No. 4 in E major, Opus 54; 
BARCAROLLE: in F sharp major, Opus 60; BALLADE: No. 4.in F minor Opus 52 
IMPROMPTUs: No. 1 in A flat major, Opus 29; No. 2 in F sharp major, Opus 36; 

No. 3 in G flat major, Opus 51 AXTL 1044 


BEETHOVEN 
Variations and fugue in E flat major, Opus 35—‘“‘Eroica” (1 side); 
Variations on a waltz by Diabelli, Opus 120 (3 sides) AXTL 1024-5 
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33% _— Sanntenine 
HIGH-FIDELITY 
“LIVING PRESENCE” 


Classical Recordings 


* 
STRAVINSKY 
The Rite of Spring (Le Sacre du Printemps) MG50030 
(Antal Dorati conducting the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra) 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
Through The Looking Glass, Op. 12 
(from Lewis Carroll) MG40008 
(Howard Hanson conducting the Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra) 
DUKAS 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
FAURE 
Pelleas and Melisande, Incidental Music 
ROUSSEL 
The Spider’s Feast MG50035 
(Paul Paray conducting the Detroit Symphony Orchestra) 
BERLIOZ 
Roman Carnival Overture 
RAVEL 
Pavane pour une Infante defunte ; Alborada del gracioso 
DEBUSSY 
Three Nocturnes—Nuages, Fetes, Sirenes MG50005 
(Antal Dorati conducting the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra) 
Previously Released 
(Antal Dorati conducting the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra) 


Aaron Copland Symphony No. 3 MG50018 
Richard Strauss Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40 MG50012 
Johann Strauss Four Great Waltzes MGS50019 
Rimsky-Korsakov Scheherazade MG50009 
Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5, E minor MG50008 
Mendelssohn Symphony No. 4, A major 
Mozart Symphony No. 40, G minor MG50010 
Respighi Pines of Rome/Fountains of 

Rome MGS5001 1 
Gershwin Porgy & Bess, Symphonic Picture 
Gould Spirituals MG50016 


(Howard Hanson conducting the Eastman-Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra) 


Gould Latin-American Symphonette 
Barber School for Scandal, Overture ; 
Adagio for Strings ; Essay 
for Orchestra, No. 1 MG40002 


(Paul Paray conducting the Detroit Symphony Orchestra) 
Beethoven Sympony No. 7, A major 


Op. 92 
12-inch records 36/54d. inc. P.T. 
Bring The Concert Hall into your Home on 


Mercury 


RECORDS 
OXFORD STREET . LONDON . W.1 


MG50022 


315-317 
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A jewel of a record deserves a jewel 
of a stylus. Record collectors who 
use the B.S.R. MONARCH and 
similar types of record players 
should insist on the WINDSOR 
CANTILEVER STYLUS as 
replacements. It brings out all the 


brilliance and beauty embodied in Say 
the original recording. Thiscanti- §& TREAT A 
lever, together with other Sapphire #8 





Styli made by us, is installed with Se 
every confidence by the world’s ‘Fy 
biggest pick-up manufacturers. This 
jewelled stylus will give many 
enchanting hours of high fidelity 
reproduction before needing 
replacement. 
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WINDSOR 


CANTILEVER TYPE STYLI 


~ ~+ 4. in the B.S R. MONARCH 
imilar types of record players 


Sf 


for a and microgroove records ~ 


OTHER TYPES AVAILABLE 








WINDSOR 
CANTILEVER 
STYLUS 







Straigh .wype for 
crystal pick-ups 


Trailer type for 
heavyweight and 
magnet  pick-uns 
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Midget type for 
> mer 2 “- 
INC. TAX = 


Easily the world’s largest makers of 
Sapphire Styli. kee ewe ene aeene ease aananaaae 


SAPPHIRE BEARINGS LIMITED 


96A MOUNT STREET + LONDON W ! 
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Connoisseur DIAMOND STYLUS! 


Facsimile in Sound = The SUPER LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP 
can now be supplied to order— 


with an armature system fitted with diamond stylus. 
Price complete with one head (either Standard, 78 r.p.m., 
or Microgroove, 334 and 45 r.p.m.) fitted with diamond 
stylus £7.12.9d. plus Purchase Tax £2.9.0d. 

Each additional head £5.12.9d. plus Purchase Tax 
£1.16.2d. _. Replacement armature System fitted with 
diamond stylus £3.13.0d. plus Purchase Tax £1.3.5d. 





$ HEAD PICK-UP 


Existing model with sapphire 
system still available. 


3 SPEED MOTOR 











New price: 
Retail Price .. £1715 O 
| | Purchase tax. . 5 13 Il 
US Um Total price .. £23 8 11 3 SPEED MoTOR 








~ A. R. SUGDEN & CO. encmerrs) LTD. 


Telegrams: Connoiseur, Halifax WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE. Tel.: HALIFAX 69169 


OVERSEAS AGENTS : S. Africa: W. L. Procter (Pty.) Ltd., 63 Strand Street, Cape Town. Australia: J. ¥¥. Magrath & Co. Pty. Ltd., 208 Little Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 
Canada : The Astral Electric Co. Ltd., 44 Danforth Road, Toronto 13, Ontario. New Zealand: Turnbdsli & Jones Ltd., Head Office, 12/14 emeney Place, Wellington. 
Hong Some: The Radio People Ltd., 31 Nathan Road, Hong Kong. Malaya: (Main Distributors) Eastland Trading Co., 1 Prince Street, Singapo 

U.S.A. : (Main Distributors) Danby Radio Corporation, 2042 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 3, Pa. Audio Supply Laboratories, Piickels Arcade Buildings, han “Arbor, Michigan. 





Side by side 
d | SE . saiatinnd MUSICRAFT invite all HI-FI enthusiasts to their 


new demonstration room, where you can hear the 
finest audio equipment in the world under ideal 
listening conditions. 


EQUIPMENT ON DEMONSTRATION INCLUDES 





All these items of equipment SPEAKERS AMPLIFIERS 
can be heard in various com” = ‘TANNOY “ Guy Fountain” Enclosure. TANNOY High Fidelity. 
binations for “ side by side PAMPHONIC < 1002” 
comparison. TANNOY ‘* Dual Concentric ” unit in bass reflex cabinet. LEAK TL/10 and TL/12 
Tm ay * 99 e4 8 an ° 
TANNOY nipaeiiaranvagd unit in bass reflex cabinet. ROGERS “Senior” Willi * 
PAMPHONIC Victor Assembly. ROGERS « Baby De-Luxe ”’. 
WHARFEDALE 3-speaker Corner Assembly. ROGERS “ Minor ”. 


WHARFEDALE “Golden 10/CSB” Sand-filled Enclosure. ARMSTRONG A110. 
GOODMANS “ Axiom 102” in Rogers Corner Assembly E.A.R.-Mullard 510. 
W.B. ** HF1012 ” in bass reflex cabinet. F.M. TUNERS 


LOWTHER and CHAPMAN. 














PICK-UPS 
LEAK “D io”. GRUNDIG TAPE-RECORDERS 
Local enthusiasts are invited to CARERS * varmieen Cetestanes MOTORS 
apply for details of our LP DECCA “ XMS” and “‘ H” type heads. GARRARD TB units. 
Society. COLLARO “ Studio”. COLLARO “200” and “ 2010 ” units. 
B.J. Arm. CONNOISSEUR 3-speed. 


Call at 


Musicratft 


20/22 HIGH STREET - SOUTHALL - MIDDX - SOUthall 3828 








(opp. Town Hall. :: Buses 607, 105, 83, 120 & 120a, :: Trains Western Region B.R,) 
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If you can come to Barnes personally, you | RADIOGRAMS AND 

















y can hear the records you want in all the 
comfort of London’s most up-to-date record | RECORD PLAYERS 
centre. If you’re not near enough to call, 
post your order to the Oxford Street or | 4 fine display—any 
< . Kensington branch, and your records will make supplied on 
be sent by return. In either case you will be ‘ 
! served by record experts whose one desire | %4rnes’ easy payments 
- ® 21 is to help and satisfy you—without delay. if desired. 
’ . me __ =— Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 
“ ogo . 
69 W. H. BARNES LTD. 425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 4233 172 Kensington High St., W.8. WEStern 0791 
| ' CROYDON 38 George St. CROydon 1336 STRATFORD 7338 High St. MARyland 2275 
— HAMMERSMITH 37 King St. RIVerside 1417 ILFORD i135 High Road. ILFord 0446 
* ELEPHANT & CASTLE 64 London Rd. WATerloo 5477 DEPTFORD 499 New Cross Road. TiDeway 3767 
wx T.A.5955 
A fair question A straight answer 
eir 


the | From General Radio Co., Cambridge, Mass, U.S.A. — The Super 5 unit should withstand transient 











eal SUPER 5: Enclosed is a pressure curve of peaks up to 5 or 6 watts at high frequencies 
this unit, which performs excellently. without distress. The risk of damage to this 
It is used as a tweeter in a 3-way unit occurs at frequencies below 500 cycles 
system. The low-frequency horn bone th par tage er Page 
(40-300) is driven by one 10-watt cause the centring device 1s made Of very 
amplifier, and the high-frequency unit thin Bakelised fabric which is easily distorted by 
(Super 8/CS/AL and Super 5/CS/AL) is excessive cone movement. The efficiency of the 
—— by a oe to y my gh speaker at 10kc upwards depends partly on the 
e crossover frequency is ; 
the high-frequency walt. 1 have repeat- delicacy of the centring device. 
edly seen the 10-watt overload 
indicator flash during intervals _ 
during which cymbals were used in 
orchestration. It is my belief that the 
frequency distribution of these 
sounds could centre above 4kc. 
if this is $0, it is possible that -25 | THE i 
the Super 5 gets considerably more a we 
than 3 watts for brief intervals. rT SUPER 5 
Could this damage the unit ? : 
R. W. Frank, Engineer FREQU a... 
CY IN Cyci pe AS _I5Ke 20 
S PER SECO - 
. ND 
| ROYAL FESTIVAL | : 
| HALL, Nov. Ist A highly efficient treble unit for use at frequencies 
{ Lecture-Demonstration above 3,000 c/cs. Flux density 13,000 lines. 1-inch 
| oy Mr. G. A. Briggs | centre pole. Aluminium voice coil. 3, 6 or 10 ohms. 
SOLD OUT Baffle opening 34-inch diameter. 
We regretfulty WIRELESS WORKS LTD 
3828 mem Price 100/- Plus 33/3 Tax 
seats have been sold | IDLE - BRADFORD - YORKS - TEL: IDLE 1235/6 
B.R .y 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H.A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 





This illustration shows the exhibit that the H. A. Hartley 
Company Ltd. has prepared for demonstration at the 
Baghdad Trade Fair. Quite out of the common rut, 
it includes all that we consider the very best in High 
Fidelity Radio Gramophone Reproduction. 


Specification includes : Superb hand-built Cabinet of 
solid teak, manufactured and finished in our own 
workshops. 


Equipment includes our standard 20-watt Amplifier. 
The Hartley Super Control Preamplifier. A special pre- 
set tuned T.R.F. Unit. Deep Record File for sixty 12-in. 
Records. Collaro Record Changer. Twin Hartley- 
er 215 Speakers. Separate Hartley-Turner Box 
affles. 


Apart from this cabinet and record file, all the above 
items are available in this country, usually from stock. 


Why not write for full particulars to : 


ii. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


1S2 Hammersmith Road, London, W.6 
Phone : RIiVerside 7387 
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Specialists in High Quality Reproduction for over 20 years 
HIGH FIDELITY onc: AMPLIFIER 


LINEAR 
Amplifier 
OUTPUT : 10-12 watts 


DISTORTION : 1 per cent total! 
harmonic at 8 watts 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE : 
within 1 db 15-30,000 cps. 


INPUT : 250 millivolts for 10 
watts output. 


Control Unit 


1. INPUT—4 position 
2. EQUALISER—4 position 


3. FILTER—S position, with built 
in *“* rumble ”’ filter 


4. TREBLE—Lift and cut giving 
5 db 














Prices : + | 

AMPLIFIER - - £419.§$5.©@ 5. BASS—continuously variable 
FINISH—Hammered bronze and 

CONTROL UNIT £9.15.0 engraved Florentine bronze 

Write to us for descriptive booklet control panel 

Demonstrations at your Local High Fidelity. specialists or at our show- 


rooms in Holloway 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays (Sats. until 5 p.m.) also 
Special High Fidelity Demonstrations on Thursday Evenings 8 p.m. 


ARMSTRONG wirELESS & TELEVISION CO. LTD. 


WARLTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7. Tel.: NORth 3212 


LEARN THE FRENCH 
THEY SPEAK IN FRANCE 


No textbook can teach you to 
speak a foreign language correctly. 
To do that you must hear the 
rhythm, the lilt, the everyday 
speech of ordinary people. 
Linguaphone teaches you by this 
quick, thorough, effortless method. 
You learn by listening to the 
voices of expert native teachers 
on specially prepared gramo- / 

phone records, following the words in the illustrated textbook. 
In half the usual time, this method enables you to speak, read and 
write the language—and above all, to understand it when spoken. 
There is no formal learning. From the start you are thrown into 
the conversational atmosphere of the boulevard, the café, and the 
plage. Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a few months you can 
express yourself freely in the language of your choice. Find out 
all about this unique, modern method of language learning. 
Post the coupon below. (Unsealed envelope, 14d. stamp.) 
Full particulars will be sent by return. 


LINGUAPHONE ror wancuaces ---> 


%*% or any of 3! languages (Dept. P.18) | 

including: DE: 62O tte namie dane edé ob adhe bopeielesnk ene | 
GERMAND SPANISHI (BLOCK CAPS) 
ITALIAN], RUSSIANT | Address ...........0... cece ccc cece cece eceees 
Other language ee ee i i ee le ae 6 ig da a 


Put a cross against the To the Linguaphone Institute, 
language and give your (Dept P.18), Linguaphone House, 
reason for learning. 107 Regent Street, London, W.! 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about | 
Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Trial l 
a a ol ws data ell Shel Offer. I have/have no gramophone.) 
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Dice E-A-R 


RECORD REPRODUCERS 


Only when you see and hear the new Bantams will you 
be able to appreciate fully their originality of design and 
high standard of performance. With their exciting 
two-tone finish, these new E.A.R. Micrograms are good 
to look at and a pleasure to hear. Both Auto and 
Non-auto Models will play all your records with the 
lid closed. The Bantam Auto is fitted with the newest 
Collaro Mixer-Changer for 7 in., 10 in. and 12 in. records. 


FEATURES OF THE BANTAMS— 


IZE 


Ww @ 
Iso 


12 


@ AUTO MODEL: 
Latest Collaro 3-speed 
e Mixer Changer 
Loudspeaker 
, bé @ NON-AUTO MODEL: 
- of New Collaro 3-speed 
@ Automatic Motor cut-off Motor Unit 


@ Corner locked wooden @ Weight: AUTO 26 Ib. 
frame case NON-AUTO rg lb. 


@ E.A.R. Amplifier 
@ Studio Turnover Pickup 
and controls 





Pleasure... 


4NC.TAX 





NON-AUTO BANTAM B& GNS. ‘inc. Tax) 


...and now the E:A‘R HIGH-FIDELITY Models . . . 





E‘A‘R-“ Mullard 510” Amplifier 


 _ SOOO le 


The E.A.R.-Mullard 510 is a 5-valve 10-watt amplifier based 
on the Mullard circuit which has been fully described in the 
Technical Press. A special E.A.R. feature is the provision of 
a combined changeover switch for 78 r.p.m., LP and Radio 
and a plug-in filter network to match either the “* Studio P” 
head or any alternative pickup of approximate equal sensitivity. 


i8 GNS. 


Details of these 


E-A°R A750 High-Fidelity Microgram 


E.A.R. A750 High Fidelity Microgram, 
acknowledged jby experts to be of unequalled 
range and performance (see Mr. P. Wilson’s 
review in “ The Gramophone ’’, June). 


3 speeds, 3 controls. Bass and Treble Boost. 


30 GNS. (inc. Tax) 
P750 as above but Non-Auto 26 Gns. 





E-A’R “Seven-Fifty”’ Amplifier 


The E.A.R. ‘“* Seven-Fifty ”’ 


amplifier at an exceptionally low price. 


E.A.R. A750. 


by 5} in. 





-R. High Quality products for better listening. 


E.A 
including the E.A.R. Concert Reproducer (Console) will be sent on request. 





Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. 


17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14 


Telephone : PROspect 4466 (5 lines) 
WORKS: 274 WORTON, ROAD, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX 


LAR 


Cables : Microgram, London 





amplifier provides a _ high-quality 
It comprises the 
amplifier section of the famous 
4 watts output. 


Operates from ‘“‘ Studio P”’ head. 
Compact size—only 84 in. by 44 in. 


9 GNS. 





Vill 
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CONCERT ARTIST RECORDS 


. . . From the FIRST LONG PLAY RELEASE... 





| BARTOK First Suite for Orchestra, Op. 3 
Saizburg Mozarteum Orchestra 
(LPA.1019) Conductor Zoltan Fekete 


[ BRUCKNER | 








HAYDN ** Complete Piano Sonatas ’’ (Vol. One) 


E minor, C minor, C sharp minor, D major 
(LPA.1051) ERIC STEVENS (Piano Solo). 


October, 1954 


Waltz No. 15 in E, Fugue in A minor, CHOPIN 
Funeral March Op. 72, Three Ecossaises Op. 72 (MPO.5 
Three Waltzes, G flat, Op. 70, A flat, B minor, Op. 69. 


Noturne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2 (MPO.5007) 
VITEBSKY (Piano Solo) 


BEETHOVEN Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13. 


Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2 (‘‘ Moonlight ’’) 
Rondo in G, Op. 51, No. 2. 


Symphony No. 3 in D minor 
Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra 
Conductor Zoltan Fekete (LPA.1018) 


MAHLER| .. Das Klagende Lied ’’ Dramatic Cantata 


Soloists and Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
(LPA.1021) under Zoltan Fekete 

















(LPA.1007) Variations in G 
Piano Suite ‘‘ Iberia ’’ (4 vols.) ALBENIZ (MPO.5009) Rondo in G, Op. 51, No. 2. Variations in G 
IRENE KOHLER (LPA.1015-6) VITEBSKY (Piano Solo) 





Années de Pélérinage Suisse (Complete) 





LISZT | 
TSCHAIKOVSKY ¥ 6s LPA.10! 
L | rentaey-Oversure  Yempest Petrarch Sonnet No. 123. Valse Oubliee No. |. , 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra 





Au Bord d’une Source (MPO.5004) 
(LPA.1024) Conductor Zoltan Fekete JOSEPH WEINGARTEN (Piano Solo) 
Faust Waltz Paraphrase, Tarantele (MPO.5002) 


AGNES WALKER (Piano Solo) 


Symphonic Suite ‘* Triumph of Truth ”’ 
Two Concert Paraphrases on ‘* Rigoletto’ and ‘‘ Trovatore ”’ 


Orchestral Society of Vienna 
Conductor Zoltan Fekete (LPA.1012) JOYCE HATTO (Piano Solo) (MPO.5003) 
| LPA: 12” (334) 27/6 + 8/II tax. MPO: 7” (334) I2/- + 3/I1 tax. 

From all leading stockists and Sole Distributing Agents : Regents Record Distributors, 157 High Holborn, W.C.| 
THE CONCERT ARTIST RECORD COMPANY, 40 Goodge Street, London, W.! 




















Outstanding New Developments in Hi-Fi 


including New Range of Audio Furniture 





Model illustrated : ‘‘ Perry ’’ Console, 29 Gns. ‘“‘ Court’? Corner Cabinet, 14 Gns. 


Now demonstrating : 
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Record Reviews and Engineers 


In ‘THE GRAMOPHONE last month we 
promised to discuss the Editorial in the 
American journal, The Musical Quarterly, 
which (prompted by a short paragraph in 
our own Editorial of March, 1954) was 
devoted entirely to the question of the 
reviewing of records and kindred matters. 

Professor Lang, Editor of The Musical 
Quarterly, interpreted our remarks as a 
censure ; but although we did, and do, 
think that merely to say the recording was 
“adequate” in a review of some two 
thousand words was, in fact, inadequate, 
we intended our remarks to be critical rather 
than censorious. 

The policy of the journal in question is to 
review, we are told, “‘ only such recordings 
... as contribute to our knowledge of music 
and its literature”’. A new Nutcracker Suite 
or a new “ Ninth ”’, the Professor adds, are 
excluded by this policy. His journal, as he 
realises, is fortunate in being able to devote 
ample time and space to this selective 
policy ; and, with some exceptions, the 
scholarly reviews in it, certainly have a value 
of their own apart from their immediate 
purpose. 

The Professor thinks that recording itself 
can be more or less taken for granted ; and 
in a slightly “ holier-than-thou ” paragraph 
he makes fun of those who allude, in 
reviews, to “‘ the execution of the pizzicatos 
and of microphone placing ’’. He compares a 
disc to a printed book, but one “. .. more 
susceptible to tampering with the truth, 
which in this case is the very text of the 
edition ”’. 

It seems hardly consistent, in view of this 
pronouncement, to devote a large part of 
the rest of his Editorial to an attack on the 
recording engineer, who is not at all con- 
cerned with editions but very much with 
the sounds they represent. 

We do not know the position in America 
and it may well be as unsatisfactory as 
Professor Lang says it is—there is a good 
deal of evidence of that—but it is certainly 
not true in general that, in this country, the 
ideas of the monitoring engineer “ on 
dynamics and other essentially musical 
features prevail”, that ‘* masterpieces are 
defaced because of want of control and 
direction ”’, and that “ all further scrutiny 
ends when the tapes are converted into 
discs *’, 

Mistakes are made, of course, but it is 
only fair to make it clear that a supervisor 
with musical knowledge and experience is 
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EDITORIAL 


in charge of recordings made over here by 
reputable companies, the tapes are heard 
by the artists and by him, and suggestions 
are made by them to the engineer (who 
does not attempt to dictate), and by the 
supervisor to the artists. The proces.ed disc 
is heard by him, and wherever possible, by 
the artists concerned, for final approval. 

Imagination boggles at the thought of a 
horde of musicologists being let loose in the 
studios to tell artists how to perform their 
music. No records would be made and 
murder might be committed ! 

Professor Lang has not, we think, realised 
all the difficulties involved and the great 
tact that is needed in making suggestions to 
well-known artists who have their own ideas, 
possibly wrong-headed, as to how a piece 
of music should be performed. 

He goes on to say, in a strained analogy 
with book publishing, ** even a small book 
publisher has competent literary editors 
without whose scrutiny no book reaches the 
printer . . . once a manuscript is accepted 
a trained staff goes over every sentence of 
the work to see that the requisites of good 
writing are observed ’”’. 

There is some, but not the whole, truth 
in this statement. Why, one might ask, are 
there so many complaints in our literary 
journals of clumsy or turgid writing, and of 
errors of fact ? Who passed a sentence, in 
a learned work, such as this: “...a process 
of dichotomous division within some general 
body of traits ”’, and what was the Editorial 
eye doing in passing, in a review of 
Vaughan Williams’s Sixth Symphony (well 
below the high standard of The Musical 
Quarterly) this sentence: “‘ Facile tuba lines 
and high-strung woodwinds send the Scherzo 
material catapulting over stumbling-blocks 
of colour that so often divert this composer’s 
attention ”’. 


We quote this sentence as Professor Lang 
invited us to glance over the record reviews 
in the current number of the journal. We 
always read them with interest and profit, 
and the specimen above is an exception to 
their general excellence, as are occasional 
inaccuracies—a matter in which we our- 
selves are all too conscious of guilt. 

The Professor is very scathing on the 
question of sleeve notes, indeed there is much 
room for improvement here; but the writer 


of the notes should not be held responsible 
for what is put on the front of the sleeve. 

We are at one with Professor Lang in 
demanding the highest possible standard in 
all these matters. The gramophone com- 
panies are, unfortunately, competitive and 
commercial (being especially beholden to 
shareholders) in a way that book publishers 
are not. 

It would, however, be ungenerous not to 
acknowledge, and gladly, the amount of 
good work that has been and is being done, 
and we must again assert that the recording 
engineers, in this country, are a modest and 
hard-working body of men who do not, and 
do not want to, trespass beyond the limits of 
their special territory. 


British Institute of Recorded Sound 


‘This Institute, which is engaged in 
building up a national collection of gramo- 
phone records, musical and otherwise, has 
recently announced the syllabus of a series 
of lecture recitals, similar to those held last 
year, entitled ‘“‘Aspects of Recorded Sound”’. 
The lectures, which will be held every other 
Monday, commence on October 11th in the 
French Institute, Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 
Full details of the syllabus may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, B.I.R.S., 36 
Redcliffe Close, London, S.W.5. 


Dylan Thomas 


The Argo Record Company have an- 
nounced the issue, by arrangement with the 
B.B.C., of Douglas Clevedon’s production 
of Dylan Thomas’s radio play ['nder Milk 
Wood. This occupies two 12 in. LPs, whilst a 
further disc is taken from the actual per- 
formance, last January, of the Globe 
Theatre production Homage to Dylan Thomas. 
The proceeds from all three records are to 
be devoted to the education of the poet’s 
children. | 


Geraldine Farrar Collection 


Geraldine Farrar has presented to the 
Library of Congress, Washington an im- 
portant collection of materials reflecting her 
life and musical achievements which include 
an especially valuable group of her original 
gramophone recordings. It is greatly to 
be hoped that some LP discs will be made 
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from this group. And, once more, we ask 
when the reissues of recordings by great 
artists of the past are going to be made 
available in this country. Could this not 
be done on a subscription basis ? 


Ginette Neveu 


In a moving tribute to Ginette Neveu, 
in the December, 1949, issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, Walter Legge expressed the 
hope that her executors would sanction the 
publication of the Chausson Poéme and the 
Debussy Violin Sonata, which she had not 
approved before her sudden and tragic 
death. Angel Records has now issued 
these pieces, on LP, together with the Ravel 
Tzigane and, on another disc, the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto and Four Pieces by Suk. Many 
of our readers have asked for these discs and 
we hope they will soon become available in 
this country. Mr. Legge said, ‘‘ I feel that 
the suggestive power of her personality 
comes most strongly from the Ravel Tzigane 
and the Sibelius Concerto”’. But we want 
every note this incomparable artist played. 


Musician's Diary 

The 1955 edition of this attractive little 
diary, established in memory of Sir Henry 
Wood, and obtainable from Messrs. Boosey 
and Hawkes, is now available. The Henry 
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Wood National Memorial Trust benefits 
from its sale. It contains the usual list of 
dates of musicians’ births and deaths, first 
performances of works, and, for next year, 
special sections devoted to opera and great 
orchestras. No British orchestra appears in 
the latter list, presumably on the grounds 
that the selection of one would have been 
invidious. 


Your Concert Choice 


We may mention that the panel of 
speakers in the very successful Home Service 
programme ‘“* Your Concert Choice ”’ (Sun- 
day mornings) which has been overwhelmed 
with requests (all of them for “ good 
Music’’) consists of Trevor Harvey, Malcolm 
Macdonald and Alec Robertson. No doubt 
our readers will not be slow in sending in 
their requests. 


Microsolco 


The above is the title of our Italian con- 
temporary, whose reviews we always read 
with great interest. Even adverse reviews 
sound lovely in Italian, and how our 
reviewers must envy the euphonious sound 
of “‘ La registratione é di una straordinorna 
chiarezza e brillantezza’”’ compared with 
the terseness of “the recording is extra- 
ordinarily clear and brilliant ”’. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Dona Francisquita 
M* respected colleagues, the regular 
reviewers of this journal, behave 
most amiably on the occasions when we 
differ, more or less violently, in our views 
on a performance or recording. Whatever 
they may privately think, when we meet 
they neither protest nor smile pityingly at 
the aberrations of my judgment, but only 
murmur politely, “‘ Well, on my gramo- 
phone...” or “I must play it over again 
one day....’’. Their attitude is all the more 
laudable because the fact that my recon- 
siderations happen to appear at quarterly 
intervals gives them a spurious air of finality, 
like the decisions of a higher court. By mere 
chance, I nearly always have the last word. 

Of course, there would be little point in 
a quarterly retrospect which only confirmed 
and amplified the opinions of previou; 
reviewers. In matters of taste, differences 
are healthy and natural; and in the difficult 
art of record reviewing there are so many 
variables (to name only the most obvious 
—differences between the reproducing 
equipment used by two _ reviewers, or 
between two copies of the same record) that 
a second opinion is more than _ usually 
valuable. 

I prologuise at this length because I want 
to begin my article this month with an 
opinion almost diametrically opposed to a 
review by L.S. which appeared in the 


August issue. To make matters worse, the 
subject is one about which Mr. Salter knows 
a good deal and I know next to nothing: 
namely, Spanish zarzuela. London Inter- 
national, yet another new branch of Decca, 
have announced a long series of these 
operettas, or “ lyrical comedies ”’, so popular 
in Spain and so little known elsewhere ; and 
the first to appear has been the Dojia 
Francisquita of Amadeo Vives (1871-1932), 
of which the music, without dialogue, has 
been almost completely included on two 
LP discs (TWo91005-6). Let me say at once 
that my disagreement with Mr. Salter has 
nothing to do with the value of the music 
itself, which seems to me _ absolutely 
delightful—full of colour, and rich in 
seductive tunes ingeniously harmonised 
and tastefully orchestrated: in short, a 
revelation for those previously unacquainted 
with this fascinating genre. What surprised 
me were his strictures on the performance 
and recording. ‘To me, London’s Dofa 
Francisquita is well up in the _ two-star 
category: almost on the artistic level of 
Decca’s Die Fledermaus... I have played two 
copies of Dona Francisquita repeatedly on 
two different gramophones with undimin- 
ished admiration for the technical skill of 
the recording and undiminished delight in 
the romantic and brilliant performance of 
the whole cast under the vital direction of 
Ataulfo Argenta. How Mr. Salter can 
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describe the level of the solo singing as “ nc 
more than average” and “ nearer that of 
the recorded G.-and-S. operas than of the 
recent Lehars”’ I find it very hard to 
understand. In this comedy of a Madrid 
Carnival in the 1840’s there are four 
principals: Francisquita (Maria de _ los 
Angeles Morales, soprano), the actress 
Aurora (Ana Maria Iriarte, mezzo-soprano). 
and two student tenors—Fernando, the 
hero (Carlos Munguia) and Cardona 
(Julio Uribe). It is true that the soprano 
cannot quite manage the refrain of the 
nightingale song, which calls for a voice 
like that of Lucrezia Bori in her prime ; 
but at almost every other point she charms 
us, most of all in the haunting “ Siempre es 
el amor ” (second band on side 1). Inciden- 
tally, side 1 is so delightful that it gives a 
slightly flattering idea of the whole work ; 
the composer recklessly plays out trump 
after trump in these long opening numbers. 
The hero could be a little lighter, no doubt, 
but he has a really vibrant tenor of exciting 
quality such as I have often longed for at 
Covent Garden, and he is never blatantly 
unmusical in the style of so many popular 
Italian tenors of to-day; the second tenor 
has a nicely differentiated timbre. As for 
Ana Maria Iriarte, whom Mr. Salter does 
praise, her beautifully pointed singing, and 
in particular her sudden descents into a 
fascinating chest register, reminded me 
again and again of Conchita Supervia— 
than which, in this sphere, there can be no 
higher praise. Listen, for instance, to her 
diction and phrasing in No. 3 (band 3 of 
side 1), on the words “Su merced no es 
primiro, su merced no es el segundo ”’, and 
at the prolonged ritardando cadence a little 
way further on, in which she so teases the 
listener that he is obliged to hang on her 
every note. That is what singing ought to 
be like, and nowadays seldom is. I am 
delighted to see that Ana Maria Iriarte 
has the principal role in Caballero’s one- 
act La Viejecita, which has just appeared 
on a single London International disc. 

It is only fair to add that for most 
listeners it would have been enough to 
have the cream of this delightful work on 
two sides ; at least, if they must buy all or 
nothing, a libretto and translation should 
be made available. The sleeve-notes are 
better than nothing, but they don’t even 
indicate where the acts begin; and the 
translator renders “sereno”’ (the night watch- 
man who, as in so many operas, plays a 
picturesque part) as “serenade”. More- 
over, his account of the plot is fragmentary 
and sometimes peculiar, as when he 
suddenly remarks ‘‘ A comic touch is pro- 
vided by the caning which Aurora gives 
Cardona, who is going around with 
Fernando dressed as a woman”. Some- 
thing here for everybody ! 


Libretti 

Libretti are in the news just now, since 
E.M.I. have recently published several 
to go with their LP opera sets. Of 
those already issued, one is particularly 
valuable, since it contains a transliteration 
of the Russian text of Boris Godunov into the 
roughly equivalent sounds of the English 
alphabet. But, as with the others which | 
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have seen, the usefulness of this libretto is 
marred by the fact that, instead of a literal 
prose translation in an opposite column, 
we are given the standard English singing 
translation (Rosa Newmarch of Boris, 
Constance Bache of Hansel und Gretel, 
Francis Hueffer of Otello) in heavy black 
type beneath each line of the original. The 
listener to a recorded opera is not interested 
in singing translations ; he only wants to 
know what the text means. In Othello’s 
final monologue, he does not want “ E tu, 
come sei pallida” translated as ‘* And 
thou, how dost thou look now ?”’ but as 
“ And thou, how pale thou art!” More- 
over, each of the E.M.I. libretti costs 
4/6, which compares badly with the 
present Decca series (all provided with 
literal translations), which sell at either 
1/-or 1/9, except for Lohengrin (2/6) and the 
112-page Meistersinger (4/6). Those who 
think they know the standard Puccini and 
Verdi operas thoroughly because they have 
heard them dozens of times in the theatre 
will be surprised at the fresh pleasure they 
will derive from following, say, Bohéme or 
Butterfly with these texts. In general, the 
often tricky task of translation seems to 
have been carefully accomplished, but the 
anonymous translators are liable to occa- 
sional lapses, as when, in Bohéme, they make 
the literary Colline say, for “ Odio il 
profano volgo al par d’Orazio”’, “‘ I hate 
the common crowd as much as I do 
Horace ’, when of course he is saying that 
he hates the mob as much as Horace did, in 
allusion to the famous Horatian Ode which 
begins,“‘ Odi profanum volgum et arceo ” ; 
and, some pages further on, where Mimi’s 
“Me poveretta”’ is inexplicably rendered 
“My poor Rodolfo!” In the opening 
scene of Die Meistersinger, 1 was sorry to see 
that the translators had slightly muffed 
Eva’s delightful reference to the great 
painter, Albrecht Diirer, in the line “ Wie 
ihn uns Meister Diirer gemalt”, which 
doesn’t mean ‘‘ As Master Diirer’s por- 
trayed for us’, but “ As Master Diirer 
portrayed him [i.e. the biblical David] for 
us”. But in drawing attention to these 
small slips I begin to feel like Beckmesser. 
Decca and their nameless team have per- 
formed a wonderful service to all those who 
love opera and vocal music in general ; 
and I greatly look forward to their Rosen- 
kavalier—a really stiff task, this !—which 
should clear up the meaning of many 
passages of thick Viennese dialect hitherto 
obscure even to the most conscientious 
libretto-student. 


Smetana’s Dalibor 


The English of the libretto issued by 
Supraphon with Smetana’s Dalibor is, as 
was pointed out in last month’s Editorial, 
likely to become one of the minor curiosities 
of operatic literature. But, funny though it 
is, it is undeniably useful, and the welcome 
addition of the original Czech text allows 
the listener to relish the vividly dramatic 
enunciation of the cast. Dalibor is a wonder- 
ful opera which I have never seen on the 
Stage, but learnt to know well some years 
ago, when the Third Programme broadcast 
a fine tape performance on three or four 
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occasions. The music is almost con- 
tinually interesting, and rises to sublime 
heights in the prison scene, in which the 
hero sees in a vision his dead friend, the 
minstrel Zdenek. After Supraphon’s 
admirable Bartered Bride, 1 impatiently 
awaited their Dalibor, and was delighted to 
see that the cast contained Beno Blachut in 
the heroic title-role. In those broadcast 
performances, and still more in an abridged 
set of four 78 Esta records made ten years 
or more ago, Blachut had revealed vocal 
powers, temperament and artistic gifts 
which suggested that he was possibly, at 
that time, the finest lyrical-dramatic tenor 
in Europe, if not in the world. If this 
verdict seems excessive, I believe that it 
could easily be substantiated by Esta H5169 
(“O Zdenek ”, the vision scene) and by 
H5172, which contains the thrilling D major 
aria from the last act, in which Blachut 
sings with impassioned energy and soars to 
an electrifying high B in the final climax. 
Both sides of H5171 are devoted to the 
love-duet, in which Blachut is joined by 
a good soprano named Lida Cervinkova ; 
the fourth record (H5170) is less interesting, 
being wholly devoted to two scenes for the 
jailer, Benes. (I mention these details in 
case anyone should have the Juck to pick 
up a second-hand copy of these remarkable 
records—in some of which, by the way, we 
find the letter prefix ““M”’ instead of 
6é H a 


The sad thing is that the new Dalibor is 
something of a disappointment. Blachut is 
still a splendid artist, whose declamation 
we can admire without knowing a word of 
Czech ; but it is impossible to pretend that 
his voice has still the brilliant, sword-like 
quality that it had on those old 78s. The 
real trouble with the new set, however, as 
A.R. made clear in his review, is the singing 
of the two female roles; both Marie 


Podvalova and Stefa Petrova wobble un- 


mercifully, and I cannot, like the chivalrous 
A.R., “ forgive this for the fire and con- 
viction they bring to their parts”. Both 
sopranos, especially of course Marie Podva- 
lova as the heroine, are given glorious 
music to sing, and it is heartbreaking to 
hear phrase after phrase ruined by in- 
security ; to compare the love-duet with 
the old Esta version is a saddening ex- 
perience. 


Other Issues 


Another interesting issue is the Glynde- 
bourne Cenerentola, excellently recorded on 
three H.M.V. discs under the admirable 
Vittorio Gui. Almost everything is right 
with this set except the heroine; but I 
simply cannot imagine that anyone who 
cares about singing would enjoy repeated 
playings of so drab and lustreless a per- 
formance as that of Marina de Gabarain. 
I have no desire to belabour every new 
singer who tackles this part with the magic 
name of Supervia, for Supervia was an 
extraordinary and unique genius whose 
like cannot be expected to turn up in every 
generation. But in Holland this summer I 
had the chance to hear Giulietta Simionato 
in the part, and her captivating perform- 
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ance showed that there is at least one good 
Cenerentola now available. She has in fact 
recorded the opera, in a slightly abridged 
version, on two Cetra discs which are 
‘well spoken of”, as Baedeker used to 
say ; but that brings us back to the sore 
subject of the Cetra opera catalogue and 
its maddening non-availability to the 
British record-collector. I have heard a 
rumour that some at least of the series may 
soon become available, and if the rumour is 
true I hope that the best sets will be chosen, 
for some are coarsely recorded and not too 
well cast. I thought that the series had come 


- to an end, but I see that a new Rigoletto has 


lately appeared, with Pagliughi, Tagliavini 
and Taddei in the cast ; if the soprano is 
still in good voice, this set may well prove 
more enjoyable and more _ authentic 
than the H.M.V. Berger/Peerce/Warren 
set. 


After confessing my disappointment with 
so many of the new complete operas, it 
gives me all the more pleasure to recommend 
wholeheartedly the H.M.V. recording of 
La Vida Breve, by Manuel de Falla. This 
was the work in which Victoria de los 
Angeles made her name in this country, 
and her singing of Salud’s music is still 
radiantly beautiful; the other parts are 
well cast, and the whole thing goes with a 
swing under the baton of Ernesto Halffter. 
But do not expect to find here the mature 
genius of Falla ; a good deal of the music is 
in the Italian romantic idiom of the period 
(1905), and the Spanish colour, though 
effective enough, is superficial when com- 
pared with Falla’s later achievements. 


A music critic’s summer is now so filled 
with festivals, both at home and abroad, 
that he can hardly keep pace with the 
output of the gramophone companies as 
well. I am aware that there are several 
important vocal issues of the past months 
which I have still to hear ; the best of these 
I hope to discuss in my next article, to- 
gether with the new Decca Rosenkavalier and 
the two rival versions of Salome. Leaving 
opera on one side, I must draw attention 
to the very interesting Vox issue of Berlioz’s 
fantastic hotch-potch Lélio (it contains 
some splendid music, and although the 
tenor, Joachim Kerol, is much too strenuous, 
he can at least take an unequivocal C sharp, 
as Berlioz cruelly demands); to the 
valuable new Benjamin Britten recordings 
on Decca by Peter Pears (a 12-inch coupling 
of the lovely Serenade with the brilliant 
tour-de-force, Les Illuminations, and—at 
last !—a full selection of the folksongs on a 
10-inch disc) ; and to a series of Brunswick 
records made under the direction of Nadia‘ 
Boulanger. All those who know her famous 
old Monteverdi set will be interested not 
only in the new (and quite different) 
Monteverdi selection on AXTL1051, but 
in the exquisite disc of French Renaissance 
Vocal Music on AXTL1048. If the 
selections from Charpentier’s Médée 
(AXTL1049) and from Rameau’s operas 
(AXTL1053) are on a slightly lower level 
of achievement, that is because the demands 
of the majestic baroque operatic style 
reveal more searchingly the technical and 
tonal weaknesses of some of her solo singers. 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


T= first of the big Fall lists has come 
from Victor, and it comes with an 
attendant hue and cry about “high 
fidelity’. Thus a specific disc does not 
merely contain Strauss’ Also Sprach 
Zarathustra ; rather it is labelled “ Richard 
Strauss in High Fidelity”. Apparently 
Victor has come to the conclusion that 
hi-fi is here to stay. 

The above-mentioned Karathustra, 
presented by Fritz Reiner and the Chicago 
Symphony is, without doubt, an impressive 
example of tonal realism. It is also typical 
Reiner: expert, beautifully organised, and 
cold. Schubert’s Symphony No. g in C, 
with Toscanini and the N.B.C. Symphony, 
fares better. It not only is a fine engineering 
product, but also a powerful, firm reading. 
The conductor adheres to his customarily 
fast tempo in the slow movement. Some 
people find this tempo rather nervous- 
sounding ; others like the inevitable forward 
march without any sentimental pauses. 
Toscanini also has a disc that couples the 
Mussorgsky-Ravel Pictures at an Exhibition 
with Franck’s Psyche and Eros: another 
example of rich, detailed recorded sound. 
Not an instrument is lost; and even 
though the recording is a bit too close-up, 
Toscanini sees to it that the essential 
instrumental balance is retained. Altogether 
a marvellous performance of the 
Mussorgsky-Ravel, and a singing, lyric one 
of the Franck. 

Artur Rubinstein is pianist in Victor’s 
recording of the Chopin Concerto No. 1 
in E minor, with the Los Angeles Symphony 
under Alfred Wallenstein. Rubinstein is in 
fine form here, playing with breadth and 
stature. But Victor seemed determined to 
feature the pianist above the orchestra. 
Granted that the Chopin instrumentation 
is weak; but it is not as weak as this 
record suggests. When Rubinstein is 
playing, he about drowns out _ the 
accompaniment, and what finally results is 
a long piano solo with a few timid orchestral 
interpolations. 

An engaging Gdité Parisienne is presented 
by Fiedler and the Boston “‘ Pops” on a 
disc that also contains Meyerbeer’s Les 
Patineurs. The most ambitious of Victor’s 
current releases is a complete Damnation of 
Faust. Minch and the Boston Symphony 
have recorded the Berlioz score on three 
discs. The vocal soloists are Suzanne Danco, 
David Poleri, Martial Singher, Donald 
Gramm and McHenry Boatright, and the 
choral sections are supplied by the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society. 

Berlioz is much in the air these days. A 
good portion of this summer’s Berkshire 
Festival was devoted to the music of the 
french composer, and the strenuous 
activities of the Berlioz Society in. this 
country have kept the pot merrily boiling. 
The present recorded performance uses 
. the same personnel that participated in the 
Berkshire performance. Miinch is on firm 
ground here. He always conducts French 


music with style and understanding, and 
this Damnation is as fervent and flexible a 
job as you are going to hear anywhere in 
the world today. 


Miuinch’s predecessor, Serge Koussevitzky, 
is far from forgotten. Victor has released 
three Koussevitzky-Boston Symphony discs 
—the Berlioz Harold in Italy (with William 
Primrose as viola soloist) ; a coupling of the 
Third Symphonies by Hanson and Harris ; 
and a catch-all disc containing Copland’s 
Lincoln Portrait, three excerpts from Fauré’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande music, Sibelius’ Pohjola’s 
Daughter and Stravinsky’s Capriccio for 
Piano and Orchestra (with Jestis Maria 
Sanroma). These reissues date from 1936 
through 1946. Some of them are classics, 
all of them are welcome. 

Westminster also has several orchestral 
discs. Most impressive is Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Antar Symphony and Russian Easter Over- 
ture, conducted by Hermann Scherchen 
and the London Symphony. Scherchen’s 
ideas are not idiomatically Russian, but he 
brings a great deal of personality (without 
eccentricity) to the music. Also exceedingly 
interesting is Beethoven’s Egmont music, 
in which Scherchen leads the Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera. Magda Laszlo 
is the soprano, Fritz Liewehr the narrator. 
Some impressive things are contained in 
this seldom-heard score, and all concerned 
in the presentation do honour to the music. 
the least successful of Westminster’s 
orchestral discs is a coupling of Schumann’s 
Third and Fourth Symphonies, in which 
Dean Dixon leads the Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera _ through thick- 
sounding, unimaginative readings. One 
other disc of symphonies should concern us 
here: Mozart’s No. 25 (K.183), 20 (K.201) 
and 33 (K.319), three adorable works, 
sympathetically conducted on a Vox disc 
by Jonel Perlea, with the Vienna State 
Philharmonia. 

Most of the month’s chamber music 
belongs to Westminster. On two separate 
discs the ensemble of Jean Fournier, 
Antonio Janigro and Paul Badura-Skoda 
bring to a conclusion their series of Mozart 
piano trios. This is an example of easy- 
going, relaxed music-making. More Mozart 
is presented by the Barylli Quartet: the 
Quartets in B flat (K.589) and G (K.387). 
Again the results are felicitous. Even 
though Barylli at times bears down a 
little too hard, his quartet presents cultured 
readings of both works. The Pougnet- 
Riddle-Pini String Trio are heard in three 
Mozart trios—G, B flat and D (Op. 53, 
Nos. 1-3). None of these is heard much, 
although the music is typically fluent 
Haydn ; but the real novelty of this disc 
is contained on the reverse side, which 
offers three Trios by Charles Henry 
Wilton. Wilton appears to have been a 
British composer who flourished around 
1780-1800. Not much is known about 
him. These trios were picked up in manu- 
script by Leslie Bridgewater; they are 
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dated 1783. That said, one regretfully notcs 
that the music is extraordinary feeble. 

Bach’s Goldberg Variations have bee 
issued by Vanguard in a performance by 
the Dutch harpsichordist, Gustav 
Leonhardt. About all that can be said is 
that Leonhardt hits the notes accurately. 
Little passion or imagination is present, 
certainly nothing that could challenge the 
supremacy of Landowska. Westminster 
has several piano discs. I was enchanted 
with Ginette Doyen’s playing of seven 
Chabrier and five Saint-Saéns pieces. The 
piano music of Chabrier does not turn up 
in the concert halls: a shame, for he was a 
witty, sophisticated composer far in advance 
of his time. Saint-Saéns, of course, was 
the most glittering and elegant of salon 
composers. Doyen glides over the keys with 
real affinity for music like this. She is far 
more convincing than Reine Gianoli who, 
in a two-disc Westminster set, plays both 
books of Debussy Preludes and the Estampes. 
Technique, yes ; poetry, no. Paul Badura- 
Skoda takes on the Brahms Sonata in F 
minor, and for the most part does a reliable, 
sensitive job. He has trouble with the last 
movement, however, and the coda slips 
away from him. The best thing about a 
Vox recording of Liszt piano music played 
by Orazio Frugoni is the quality of sound, 
which is extraordinarily natural. Other- 
wise Frugoni lacks the stature and command 
to deal with such massive works as the B 
minor Sonata or Dante Sonata. 

Vox, however, does have a disc that 
should please most collectors of early music. 
It contains three Monteverdi works— 
Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda ; the 
Ballo in onore dell’ Imperatore Ferdinando III ; 
and the madrigal Amor che deggio far. These 
are sung by the Madrialisti Milanese under 
the direction of Renato Fait. An excellent 
mezz-soprano, Claudio Carbi, does most 
of the work in the Combattimento. ‘The 
choral group sounds somewhat larger 
than equivalent groups that present Monte- 
verdi works, but they sing with real 
authority. And what touching music is 
contained here ! 

Still another La Traviata has been issued, 
this one on three Cetra discs featuring 
Maria Callas, Francesco Albanese and Ugo 
Savarese. Gabrieli Santini conducts the 
Symphony Orchestra of Radio Italiana in 
a resonant, well-defined recording that 
insists on putting the singers up too close 
to the microphone. ‘The _ performance 
seldom catches fire. I am told that Callas 
is a temperamental singer who sounds 
brilliant one day, routine the next. Here 
she does not appear too comfortable, and 


sections of the Sempre Libera are strained. 


She is much better after the first act (not 
an uncommon phenomenon with Violettas), 
though never does she give an entirely 
convincing interpretation. Albanese, the 
tenor, has a big voice that he uses without 
much style or subtlety. Savarese is the most 
dependable of the principals. 

The Strauss Salome with Goltz, Patzak, 
Braun and the others, under the direction 
of Clemens Krauss, just released on two 
London discs, has been available in England 
for several months. Early returns from 
reviewers suggest that the set is considered 
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Light Blue Label 


MALCUZYNSKI 
Polonaise No. 2 in E flat minor, Op. 26, No. 2; 
Polonaise No. 6 in A flat, Op. 53—Chopin 
SEL1514 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOHN PRITCHARD 
“ Don Giovanni ”—Act 2—Mozart : 
Recit. and Aria: Non mi dir; 

“ Idomeneo ”—Act 3— Mozart : 
Zeffiretti lusinghiere - - - SELI515 
GEZA ANDA 

Valse lente—Paraphrase (from “* Coppélia”’) 

—Delibes, arr. Dohnényi ; 

Etude de Concert No. 3 i in D flat—Lisza 
SELI1516 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
and the 
UVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
with the HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
(Organ : ERNEST COOPER) 

“ Messiah ”—Choruses—Handel : 
Behold the Lamb of God; 
Surely He hath borne our griefs ; 
All we like sheep ; 
He trusted in God - - - - 


with RICHARD LEWIS 
“* Messiah ”—Arias—Handel : 
Recit: Thy rebuke hath broken His Heart ; 
Air: Behold and see; Recit: He was cut off; 
Air: But Thou didst not leave His Soul in Hell 


with NORMAN WALKER 
Why do the Nations; 
Recit : Behold, I tell you a Mystery; 
Air: The Trumpet shall sound 
(Solo Trumpet : ALAN STRINGER) - 


SEL1517 


SEL1518 


COL 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 


Dark Blue Label 


ALCEO GALLIERA 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


“Il Barbiere di Siviglia °—Overture—Rossini ; 
“La Traviata ”°—Preludes to Acts 1 and 3 
—Verdi - - - - - SEDS5517 


GEORGE WELDON 

and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
** Cavalleria Rusticana ”"—Intermezzo 
—Mascagni ; (Organ : GERAINT JONES) 
‘“‘ The Sleeping Beauty °—Waltz—Tchaikousky 
and the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Andante Cantabile (from Quartet No. 1 in D) 
— Tchaikovsky : - : - SED5518 


Green Label 


REGIMENTAL BAND 
OF H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS 
conducted by MAJOR GEORGE MILLER 
Blaze Away ; Old Comrades ; 
Washington Post; Under the Double Eagle 
SEG7526 


HARRY JAMES 


and his Orchestra 
Moten’s Swing ; Feet Draggin’ Blues SEG7527 


ALBERT AMMONS 
Shout for Joy ; 


MEADE LUX LEWIS 
Bear Cat Crawl; Honky Tonk Train Blues ; 


ALBERT AMMONS 

MEADE LUX LEWIS 

& PETE JOHNSON 
Cafe Society Rag 


SEG7528 


TING ROSSI 
Vieni, vieni; Catari! Catari!; 
Bella Ragazzina; Reginella - - 


ALBERT SANDLER 
and the Palm Court Orchestra 
Chanson de Nuit—Elgar ; 
Chanson de Matin—Elgar ; 
Beautiful Spring—Lincke ; 
Acclamation Waltz— Waldteufol : 


DORIS DAY 
with Paul Weston and his Orchestra 
Nobody’s Sweetheart; Domino; 
That old feeling (with Orchestra cond. 


John Rorig) ; Darn thet Decem (with Orchestra 
cond, Axel Stordahl ) - SEG7531 


SEG7529 


SEG7530 


WOODY HERMAN 
and his Orchestra 
Blues in the Night ; 
and his » reeaneitt 
Some Day Sweetheart ; 
and his titan 
Swing low, sweet clarinet; Am I blue SEG7532 


ERROL GARNER 
JOHN SIMMONS (Bass) SHADOW WILSON (Drums) 
Honeysuckle Rose; Summertime; 
How High the Moon; Oh, Lady be good 
SEG7533 





PRICES: 


7” Light Biue 
127. (lus 3/11d. tax) 
7” Dark Blue La 
8/6 (p (plus 2/94d. tax) 
7” Green Label 
7/- (plus 2/34d. tax) 
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DAVEY 


(Orner Reflector 


™ LOUDSPEAKERS 


Loudspeaker reproduction with the sound reflected from a 
large wall area thereby giving a sound-source distributed over a 
wide ‘ stage ’—how basically simple—and yet that is exactly what the Davey Corner 
Reflector Loudspeaker is. _No cumbersome speaker cabinet with built-in reflector, 
however large, could approach, for domestic purposes at least, the sound-source area 
given by a corner reflector speaker, and it would in any case, because of its size, be 
virtually impossible to stiffen and damp it completely except at prohibitive cost. 
The Davey Corner Reflector Loudspeaker cabinets are completely non-resonant, 
having total stiffening and total absorption, and wonderful separation of instruments 
and voices is achieved, together with a natural bass free from boom and exaggeration, 
but really deep. 

In short, with the Davey Speaker, you have an acceptable piece of furniture, easily 
positioned in any room (since it does not have to fit closely into the corner), at an 
extremely moderate price compared with speakers of comparable performance. 
At 6 Newman Street you will always be able to hear a demonstration of any of the 
three speakers illustrated, or a letter to us will bring you further details through the 
post. 
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MODEL D.C.R.60 





MODEL D.C.R.60 


Dimensions :—42 inches hich, 18 inches wide, 30 inches deep at base tapering to 18 inches at top. 

Primarily designed for 15 inch dual-concentric speaker units, such as the Fountain, this cabinet can also 

~ used with a 15 inch bass unit and a separate high-note tweeter which can conveniently stand on the 
at top. 

When the Fountain 15 inch dual-concentric speaker is used in this cabinet, the intimacy and accuracy of 

the reproduction can be appreciated in a small room as well as in a large hall. 

Finish d walnut, or to choice. 

This cabinet can be supplied with or without loudspeaker unit. 


MODEL D.C.R.61 





Price of cabinet 241.10.0 


MODEL D.C.R.61 


Dimensions :—40 inches high, 16 inches wide, 24” deep at base tapering to 16 inches at top. 

Recommended for use with 12 inch modern high quality dual-concentric speaker units, or single cone 
12 inch units, with which a tweeter might also be used if desired. Where the very finest quality is desired 
but with less space available for the cabinet. Model D.C.R.61 will be found ideal. Finish—straight- 
grained walnut, or to choice. 

This cabinet can be supplied with or without loudspeaker unit. 





Price of cabinet £36.0.0 





MODEL D.C.R.62 


Dimensions :—37 inches high, on 16-inch cumeee ame with sloped speaker panel. 

Built on the same principles as Models D.C.R. 60 and 61, Model D.C.R. 62 is particularly recommended 
for average conditions of space and of price. This cabinet has been made to house 8, 10 or 12 inch speaker 
units, and when ordering, the size of speaker it is intended to instal must be quoted. Finish—straight- 
grained walnut, or to choice. 

This cabinet can be supplied with or without loudspeaker unit. 







Price of cabinet £29.10.0 


Landenis Special Geamaphone Shop EMG 
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the best available Salome. I confess that I 
was not much taken with Goltz’ vocalism, 
which to me sounds frequently edgy, off- 
pitch and forced. Granted a certain 
authority in interpretation ; but the fact 
remains that this is not steady singing. 
Surely it is considerably below the vocal 
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standard set by Ljuba Welitch in her first 
season at the Metropolitan. Welitch had a 
voice that easily cut through the Strauss 
orchestra, and yet it never sounded pushed. 
We shall have an opportunity to assess 
Goltz on the stage. She comes to the 
Metropolitan Opera this season. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


Fegan holidays are hardly over, yet 
ithe new releases are so numerous that 
one may forecast for this coming season a 
monthly output of 300-400 LPs. 


Ducretet-Thomson have released six new 
recordings by the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées Orchestra. One of them, under 
D.-E. Inghelbrecht, is a2 new, complete 
version of Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé, admir- 
ably recorded. The conductor has empha- 
sised the ballet character of the score as 
opposed to its purely symphonic aspects, 
underlined in the Ansermet version. Less 
voluptuous, this disc has more glamour and 
more brilliance than the Decca one. D.-T. 
have also a superb Falla record: El 
Amor Brujo (Halffter and the Arbos Sym- 
phony Orchestra) and Master Peter’s Puppet 
Show (Freitas Branco). Compared with the 
Columbia disc, featuring the same works, 
this one accentuates the violence and fervour 
of the music and singing, particularly 
gripping in Master Peter. ‘The same company 
have released an LP of Mozart’s Concerto 
for flute.and harp, K.299 (Scherchen, Lily 
Laskine and Roger Bourdin), all outstand- 
ing, together with Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
and Adagio and Fugue, K.546 (Gold- 
schmidt) ; the former is charming, being very 
Viennese, whilst the latter is powerful and 
noble. D.-T. have also issued an unusually 
lyrical version of Brahms’ String Quintet, 
Op. 88, by the Wiener Konzerthaus 
Quartet and F. Strangler, viola, one of the 
best chamber music records of the year, 
and a_ selection from Rachmaninov’s 
Préludes in a faultless, yet rather unromantic 
performance by Daniel Wayenberg. 


The latter artist is also the soloist in 
Alphonse Stallaert’s Concerto for piano 
and orchestra (Philips), with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra under the composer. This is a 
brilliant and imaginative work, especially in 
its two last movements, and has often 
been performed in France during the last 
three years, a rare tribute to this young 
Dutch composer (b. 1920). The same 
orchestra have recorded under Martinon, 
for Philips, Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony, 
and the Suite from The Love for Three 
Oranges—an ironical, witty interpretation, 
true to the composer’s spirit. Philips have 
also released two LPs of French Polyphonic 
Love Songs of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, by the Roger Blanchard Chorale, 
a production, which for its beauty and 
quality, may be very highly praised. 

'2 Voix de Son Maitre have released 
Toscanini’s long-awaited recording of 


Othello (superb) and Donizetti’s Elisir 
d’ Amore, both known to British discophiles ; 
while Columbia have issued a new coupling 
of two great Gieseking performances: 
Debussy’s Children’s Corner and Suite Berga- 
masque. But it’s Pathé who proved this 
month the most active company of the 
Pathé-Marconi group: in their Collector’s 
Series, they have a highly interesting 
selection from Manon, by Ninon Vallin and 
Villabella, a sure winner on the local 
market, while on the lighter side they 
released their usual crop of operettas, 
including Messager’s Les p’tites Michu, very 
Gallic and captivating, and French versions 
of No, No Nanetie and Rose Marie, charm- 
ingly sung and ably produced, but for home 
consumption only. While speaking of 
operettas, one must mention the Ducretet- 
Thomson version of Christiné’s Phi-Phi, 
with Jean Richard and Henri Genés, two 
of France’s most popular comedians of the 
moment, an extremely humorous recording 
that will sell extremely well. 

Pathé-Vox have some interesting discs of 
instrumental and chamber music, among 
them a Borovsky recording of Bach’s French 
Suites, an impressive and inspiring two-disc 
album; Schubert’s Sonatas, Op. 78 and 
120, remarkably played by Wiihrer, and 
finally a lovely, romantic performance, 
devoid of Italian mannerisms, of Chopin’s 
Trio, Op. 8, and Schumann’s Op. 80, by 
the Bolzano Trio. 

Chant du Monde’s output is topped by a 
7 inch disc of Brazilian Folk Music by Alice 
Ribeiro, soprano, which I wholeheartedly 
recommend to any listener, British or 
American, with the hope that this record 
will be soon issued in their respective 
countries. C.d.M. have also a recital by 
Emile Gilels of pieces by Debussy, Prokofiev 
and Shostakovitch that can be described 
in one word, perfect ; and Tchaikovsky’s 
2nd Piano Concerto in a beautiful, romantic 
yet effortless performance by Tatiana 
Nikolaieva and the U.S.S.R. State 
Orchestra under N. Anossov. 

Decca are to be congratulated for 
releasing Marcel Poot’s Second Symphony 
by the Belgian National Orchestra under 
Fernand Quinet. This is a beautiful work, 
strongly reminiscent of Roussel, typically 
Flemish in its colour, vigour and imagina- 
tion and ably played. They have also an 
interesting recital by Heifetz of Gershwin’s 
music transcribed by the violinist. The 
rest of this company’s September release 
comprises LPs already available in Britain. 

Erato have released a magnificent record 
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of Bach’s Organ Music by Marie-Claire 
Alain and Trois Legons des Teénébres 
(Couperin), with Mmes Sautereau, Collard 
and Pierront, a disc which in a few days 
has become a best-seller in the LP field. 

Contrepoint have issued performances of 
four Vivaldi Concertos (three of them 
recorded for the first time) which one 
listens to with great pleasure. They are 
recorded by the Sinfonia Ensemble under 
Jean Witold. 

Two discs are of special interest in the 
spoken word field: first a very good per- 
formance of Sacha Guitry’s famous one act 
play Le Mot de Cambronne, starring the 
author and the late Marguerite Moreno 
(Voix de Son Maitre), then, in Philips’ 
Literary Series, a deeply moving document : 
Colette, the release of which coincided with 
the death of this great writer. Extracts of 
her works are read by Colette herself, 
Edwige Feuillére and Pierre Blanchar. 
Production and recording are first-rate. 





PETER ANDERS 


The death of Peter Anders on September 
i1th, 1954, at the age of 46, as a result of 
injuries received in a motor accident, is a 
serious loss to the opera stage ; for Anders 
was a musicianly and intelligent tenor, an 
invaluable member of the Hamburg State 

era, and greatly in demand as a guest 
artist in the opera houses of Europe. | 

He was born in Essen in 1908, and spent 
his young days in Poland. His voice was 
recognised as being potentially of operatic 
calibre when he was a member of a church 
choir in Posen. After spending a few years 
in business in order to save up enough 
money for study, Anders went to the 
Academy of Music in Berlin. 

His first operatic engagement was at 
Heidelberg from 1932 to 1934, then seasons 
followed at Darmstadt, Cologne and 
Hanover. In 1936 he became a member 


_ of the Berlin State Opera, singing with great 


charm in the lighter lyric roles such as 
Alfredo, Duca di Mantova, Lionel (Martha) 
and Wilhelm Meister (Mignon). 

He remained in Berlin until 1948, singing 
with great success in Mozart operas (Tamino, 
Ottavio, Belmonte), and then finding that 
his voice was getting heavier, he began to 
study more heroic roles. In 1950 he sang 
Walther von Stolzing and Otello at 
Hamburg, and in the summer of 1950 
made his British début at the Edinburgh 
Festival as Bacchus in the Glyndebourne 
Ariadne auf Naxos conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. He came to Covent Garden 
during the 1950-51 season to sing Walther 
von Stolzing in Die Meistersinger and 
Florestan in Fidelio, and returned to 
Edinburgh with the Hamburg Opera in 
1952 to sing Max in Freischiitz, Walther and 
Florestan. 

During the last two seasons in Hamburg 
he has sung with much distinction as 
Siegmund in Walkiire, Aroldo and Andrea 
Chénier. 

On the few occasions on which I met 
him, I found Anders a most charming 
person, full of fun but at the same time with 
a serious and intelligent approach to his art. 
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He made many records before, during and 
after the war, but very few have fcund their 
way into the domestic catalogues. Perhaps 
Decca may follow up their recent release of 
this singer’s Mozart arias on Telefunken 
with some other examples of his art. R.I.P. 


H.D.R. 


LUCIEN MURATORE 


pe the passing of Lucien Muratore 
(Paris, July 16th, 1954) the operatic 
world has lost one of its greatest artists— 
probably the finest French tenor of the 
century. He was born at Marseilles some 
76 years ago and was still active—as a 
voice-teacher at his Paris studio—up to 
within a fortnight of his death. 

After studying for the drama at the 
Masseilles Conservatoire and gainirg the 
Premier Prix he went to Paris and made 
his debut as att actor at the Odeon Theatre 
in association with such great players as 
Sarah Bernhardt and Madame R¢«ane. 





This phase, however, did not last very long, 
as he felt that the dramatic stage was not 
his true metier; he therefore studied for 
opera at the Paris Conservatoire and in due 
course made his debut as a singer at the 
Opéra-Comique on December 16th, 1902, 
in the part of Louis XIV in Reynaldo Hahn’s 
La Carmélite—with Madame Calvé. His 
success was so immediate that he remained 
at the Comique until 1905, when he moved 
on to the Opéra, making his début on that 
historic stage as Rinaldo in Gluck’s Armide, 
followed by appearances in most of the 
popular works of the day. He achieved 
success after success and became a great 
favourite with the Parisian opera public, 
creating many parts in the course of his 
career, amongst which may be mentioned 
three in operas by Massenet—Ariane (1906), 
Bacchus (1909), and Roma (1910) ; in 1909 
. he also created what was to become one of 
his most famous parts, Prinzivalle, in 
Février’s Monna Vanna ; other “‘ creaticns ” 
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in Paris were in Strauss’ Salome (Herod), 
Hué’s Le Mirale, Saint-Saéns’s Déjanire, 
and in Giordano’s Siberia. In addition to 
his vocal attainments Muratore possessed a 
fine stage personality, “‘ with all the refine- 
ments of phrasing and acting that character- 
ise the best traditions of the Paris Opéra ”’ 
—to quote a famous critic of the day. 

In both South and North America he was 
more or less an idol of the opera-going 
public ; it was on November 26th, 1913, 
that he made his debut in the United States 
—with the Boston Opera Company—as 
Faust, to be followed on December 4th by 
his Prinzivalle on the occasion of the 
American premiére of Février’s work. He 
was also a member of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company for some years, appearing 
with Miss Mary Garden in Monna Vanna, 
Carmen, Roméo et Juliette, Faust, Salome, and 
The Love of Three Kings ; such an artistic 
combination of singers is rare nowadays, 
and the many interesting references to 
Muratore’s outstanding performances with 
her which are given in Miss Garden’s 
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“Story ”’ (published in 1951) indicate ‘y 
what high esteem he was held in the States 
and by the members of the opera company. 

After his retirement from the stage he 
appeared in a number of French films and 
also devoted a portion of his time as an 
associate-manager of the Opéra-Comique 
(until 1945-6). His last years were spent 
teaching young operatic aspirants in his 
Paris studio, one of his best-known pupils 
being Kenneth Neate, the fine Australian 
tenor. 

He made a large number of records for 
Pathé during his career, two early selections 
from which were reissued last year by the 
Historic Record Society of Chicago. This 
record (HRS1701) was reviewed by the 
writer in last January’s issue of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, but, unfortunately, it is not 
now available, having gone out of stock 
very quickly. 

The world of Opera is scarcely likely to 
see another artist as endowed as was 
Lucien Muratore. R.I.P. 

H. Hugh Harvey 
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SOME NOTES ON THE PRINCIPALS 
By HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


Maria Reining 

To succeed Lotte Lehmann as_ the 
Marschallin of the Vienna State Opera 
could have been no easy task, but the 
charming soprano, Maria Reining, who has 
that Viennese graciousness and breeding to 
her finger-tips, has been able to do so. 

Maria Reining’s career has been for the 
most part confined to two of Europe’s 
major opera houses, Munich and Vienna. 
From 1931-33 she sang in Vienna, from 
1933-37 in Munich, and from 1937 to the 
present again in Vienna. She was the 
winning Eva in Toscanini’s 1937 Meister- 
singer at Salzburg and has sung there on 
many occasions since, her Arabella in 1947 
being especially memorable. 

Apart from a lone appearance at Covent 
Garden as Elsa in Lohengrin in 1938 and a 
few concerts since the war, London knows 
her only by her Decca recordings. More is 
the pity. 

She now confines herself mostly to the 
Strauss and Wagner repertory, with 
occasional appearances as the Contess in 
Figaro. But in the past twenty or so years 
she sung with equal success in Italian and 
French operas, her Butterfly and Desde- 
mona being particularly noteworthy. 


Sena Jurinac 

Srebenka, Sena for short, Jurinac was 
born in Travnik in Jugo-slavia in October, 
1921. Since her debut at Zagreb as Mimi 
in 1942, she has become one of the most 
popular European singers to have appeared 
in this country. 

She was engaged for the Vienna State 
Opera in 1944 and made her debut there on 
May 1st, 1945, as Cherubino in the first 
post-war operatic performance in that city. 
London first heard her as Dorabella in one 


of the performances given by the Vienna 
Opera in their 1947 visit, and from 1949 
she has sung every year with the Glynde- 
bourne Opera. 

Although looked upon now as an 
“international star’’, she is completely 
unspoiled—one might almost say _ un- 
sophisticated—that is much of her persona} 
charm, that plus an impish sense of humour 
on and off the stage. 

She is married to the Italian baritone, 
Sesto Bruscantini, whom she met at 
Glyndebourne, and they love nothing better 
than to entertain their friends—she is a 
very good cook ! 

Perhaps it is her love of fun that makes 
her such a good interpreter of boy’s roles, 
for besides Octavian, she is an incomparable 
Cherubino, possibly the finest interpreter 
of the part of the Composer in Ariadne auf 
Naxos, a touching Ighino in Palestrina and a 
classic Amor in Gluck’s Orpheus. 

It would be impossible for reasons of 
space to list all her parts and the theatres in 
which she has sung, but she is equally at 
home singing Mozart at the Scala and 
Glyndebourne as she is singing Massenet 
or Puccini in Vienna. 


‘Hilde Giiden 


“Lovely to look at and lovelier to 
listen to’? wrote a leading American critic 
of Hilde Giiden after her New York début 
as Gilda. And having recently heard her 
and seen her at Salzburg as Zerbinetta in 
Ariadne auf Naxos, it is a verdict with which 
I- wholeheartedly concur. 

She was born in Vienna of Austrian and 
Hungarian parents, and when she was 
sixteen entered the Conservatory to study 
dancing and the piano. Her voice was soon 
to take first place and she studied under 
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Mme. Wetzelsberger. When she was 
seventeen she made her debut in the 
operetta Servus, Servus and a year later 
became a member of the Zurich Opera, 
making her operatic debut as Cherubino. 

In 1941 she became a member of the 
Munich Opera, and during the war sang 
a great deal in italy. Although she made 
guest appearances at the Vienna State 
Opera between 1941 and 1945 she did not 
become a member of the organisation until 
the 1946-7 season. 

In 1950 she was given the title of 
Kammersangerin, the youngest singer to 
receive this honour. The same year she 
joined the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York, where she has sung Rosalinda in 
Fledermaus and Anne Truelove in The Rake’s 
Progress in English, as well as roles in German 
and Italian. 

She has appeared at the Edinburgh 
Festival as Despina and Zerlina, at Covent 
Garden with the Vienna Opera as Zerlina 
and Cherubino, and regularly at Salzburg. 
She is married and has a little boy, Roberto, 
who is ten years old. 


Ludwig Weber 
The Baron Ochs of the new Rosenkavalier 
is appropriately enough Viennese born and 
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bred. Originally he intended to be a school- 
master and is also a keen amateur painter ; 
he studied under the famous scene painter, 
Professor Roller. He studied singing with 
Professor Alfred Boruttau, and made his 
debut in 1920 at the Vienna Volksoper 
under Weingartner. 

His main career before the war was in 
Germany, and for fifteen years he was a 
leading member of the Munich State Opera, 
making a name for himself as a Wagnerian 
bass. It was in this capacity that he first 
came to Covent Garden in 1936, returning 
each year until 1939; and again in 1947 
1950 and 1951. 

The humorous side of his character was 
first revealed to us at Covent Garden in 
1938 when he sang Osmin in Entfuhrung, 
and the more profound side as _ Boris 
Godounov in 1950. 

Since 1945 he has been a member of the 
Vienna State Opera singing in the German 
and Italian repertory, and he has also been 
a regular visitor to Bayreuth. 

Off the stage, Weber is a family man. He 
lives under the Kahlenberg in a villa that 
faces the vineyards of Grinzing.* There, 
with his wife, three small sons, and a dog 
called Neil, he leads a happy domestic life, 
far removed from the Wagnerian villains 
he is so often portraying. 





JULIUS KATCHEN 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


iC AStaeee is a remarkable young man ; 
he has an almost flawless piano tech- 
nique, and in interpreting such works as 
the late Beethoven sonatas and the last 
volume of the Barték Mikrokosmos pieces, an 
intellectual maturity impressive indeed for 
a pianist of his age. His LP records, of 
which eleven have now been released, 
confirm that he is one of the outstanding 
virtuosi now performing. 

He was born at Long Branch, New 
Jersey, in 1926. His maternal grandparents, 
before going to America in 1900, had been 
teachers at the conservatoires at Moscow 
and Warsaw, his grandmother taking 
classes in the piano and his grandfather, 
theory, harmony and the violin. Katchen’s 
mother was a concert pianist, his father, 
before his marriage, studied with his 
future wife’s father and it was by playing 
the violin that he was able to work his way 
through college. Subsequently he became 
a distinguished lawyer, and recently, as a 
result of notable victories over Senator 
McCarthy as defence attorney in the Fort 
Monmouth prosecutions, has become a 
national figure. 

_ Katchen, as, a child, showed such an 
interest in music that, when he was five, 
he considered it the finest of birthday 
gifts when, on that day, his grandmother, 
Mrs. Mandell Svet, gave him his first piano 
lesson. With help from other members of 
the family, these lessons in playing and 
instructions in the other paths of music, 
continued for the next ten years, and it 
might well be said that he received a 
Russ'an conservatoire musical education at 


home. Soon he was composing, his first 
fugue completed when he was seven, but 
he later gave up writing, because, he said, 
he considered he had no real talent. His 
chief pre-occupation was always the piano, 
he could not keep away from it, delighting 
in practise and the musical sounds he made. 
He would get up at five or six in the morning 
and begin playing, only to be sent back to 
bed again, his parents worried that the 
neighbours would be annoyed and com- 
plain. He spent hours on end experiment- 
ing, trying to make notes and chords sound 
like orchestral instruments, and playing 
chords over and over again in search of 
every possible variation of tone colour. 
Now he explores and concentrates on the 
abstract underlying such works as the 
Diabelli Variations and the late Beethoven 
sonatas, where the philosophic content 
behind the music is of more import than 
the kind of sound produced. 

Katchen and I had begun to talk in a 
Chelsea café against the tinkling of a 
guitar and a baritone voice, having met 
through a mutual friend, a painter. Katchen 
enjoys the company of young artists and 
collects their pictures. This interest in 
painting began when he first settled in 
Paris and saw, at the Feu de Paume, the 
Monets of Rouen Cathedral, these Impres- 
sionist pictures, Katchen said, made the 
music of Debussy and Ravel, which before 
had seemed strange and foreign, intelligible 
to him, Monet had given him the key. We 
talked about nerves. ‘‘ I had none when I 
was a boy”, Katchen said. “ Then, as 
now, I loved to play to an audience. I 
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Julius Katchen 


would invite a crowd to my home to hear 
me. Mother would be horrified, guests 
arriving and no preparations made to 
receive them. But the greatest shock I 
gave mother was when I was six and I 
announced at lunch that I was giving a 
concert that afternoon at school. Mother 
thought I was telling her something I 
wished to happen, but her curiosity took 
her to the school hall where she found me 
in front of a piano on the platform playing 
all the little pieces I had learnt by heart 
to an audience of over 3,000 Newark 
school-children ”’. 

When he was eleven, Eugene Ormandy 
heard him play and was so impressed that 
he engaged him to appear with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Katchen made his 
debut on the 21st October, 1937, and his 
performance was such that he was promptly 
asked to be the soloist, John Barbirolli 
conducting, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra the following month at 
its annual Pension Fund concert. Of this 
occasion, Lawrence Gilman, the veteran 
critic, wrote of his “‘ ease and musicianship 
which astonished those oldsters in the 
audience who remembered the debut of 
another boy prodigy named Josef Hofmann, 
fifty years ago”’. A recital in New York 
followed and he was flooded with offers of 
engagements all over the States, it seemed 
that he was destined to become a Yehudi 
Menuhin of the piano, this might well have 
happened, but at this juncture his father 
made a firm stand. Impervious to the 
blandishments and persuasions of the 
concert manager and unimpressed by 
financial considerations, he argued that 
the boy, who, heretofore, had followed the 
school curriculum with private tutors, 


_ would gain more by leading a normal 


social life, and attending high school and 
college (university), where he would obtain 
a broader cultural background and develop 
his mind, which would not happen if he 
gave hundreds of concerts as was proposed. 
Julius agreed but with mixed feelings. 


- Playing to audiences had affected him like 


a drug, and he disliked to think that this 
drug was to be taken away from him. It 
wouldn’t be much fun to work at the piano 
with no public in view. 








1g2 
Despite his forebodings, Haverford 
College, where he went, became an 


important influence. Here he made his 
first real contact with boys of his own age. 
Before he had been regarded as something 
precious, a celebrity, now he found himself 
as one of a community of hundreds of 
boys. ‘* It was good for me, and I had a 
wonderful time”. He took degrees in 
philosophy and English literature, wrote a 
lot, hardly practised the piano at all, and 
enjoyed himself speaking at debates, acting 
and directing plays. These activities again 
gave him an audience and, as usual, the 
effect was stimulating. “ The first years of 
recording were painful to me’”’, he said, 
“ because I could not adjust myself to the 
absence of human recipients to what I was 
doing. It is the same with radio and 
television. I have the immediate reaction 
that I am fighting a windmill because I am 
not playing to anybody. The things I did 
at college, the influence I was able to 
command over an audience, whether I was 
debating or acting, or even as the editor 
of a newspaper, were all important for the 
formation and self-realisation of myself as 
an artist. Nor do I think I could have 
coped with the Diabelli Variations had I not 
had the grounding in philosophy which 
college gave me ’’. 

Top man in his class, on graduation in 
1946, Katchen was one of five Americans 
awarded Fellowships by the French Govern- 
ment in recognition of outstanding scholastic 
achievement. He accepted the Fellowship 
on the understanding that, as he was a 
musician, he should take music in the place 
of philosophy. Within two months of his 
arrival in Paris, Katchen had played seven 
times in eleven days with the Con-ervatoire 
Orchestra and with the National Orchestra 
at the first international Unesco Festival. 
When, in 1951, he gave a recital at the 
Theatre des Champs Elysée, the distinguished 
French composer, Henri Sauguet, was 
evoked to write of his performance of the 
Diabelli Variations, ‘‘one of the most 
beautiful, elevating, and intense musical 
moments that we have had in many 
seasons ”’. 

A few days after, we continued our 
conversation at the television recording 
studio at Lime Grove. Here, instead of 
a guitar, was an orchestra at the far end 
of the studio rehearsing the music of a 
Hungarian ballet, whilst in a_ corner, 
Katchen softly played over passages of a 
Chopin Polonaise. He said that his 
contract with Decca was signed immediately 
after his first Paris appearance. He made a 
few 78s, then came LP, a medium which 
he found far more satisfactory than that of 
78s, “‘ where pieces have to be recorded 
in four-minute snatches. I was fooled into 
making my first LP record. I had spent 
all of one day working on the Brahms 
Op. 5 sonata, this for 78s, and it was 
beginning to shape well. The next morning 
1 played Chopin, again for 78s, and was 
scheduled to do the Kinderscenen in the 


afternoon. John Culshaw was in charge of — 


these sessions : after lunch he said : 
‘Let’s forget the Kinderscenen. Do me a 
_favour instead. Play the Brahms again, 
this time on tape. It would be interesting 
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to me to compare the difference in tone 
between wax and tape. Don’t worry 
yourself about it, you’re only playing for 
us, just go right ahead.’ Absolutely 
relaxed, I sat down and let myself go, 
the previous day’s rehearsing being of the 
greatest help. I played for myself, forgetting 
that microphones picked up every wrong 
note, one of the horrors of recording. 
At a concert performance wrong notes are 
relatively unimportant and are quickly 
swallowed up in the general effect, but oh ! 
on a record the listener waits for the wrong 
note and knows that it must inevitably 
happen. So wrong notes have to be 
eliminated when records are in the making, 
this often to the detriment of the flow and 
inspiration of the artiste’s interpretation. 
To become conscious of the possibility 
of wrong notes is fatal to getting inside the 
music. The most an artist can hope for 
when he is recording is to achieve the 
most complete realisation at the given 
moment of his own interpretative ideal. 
As an artist is always (or should be) 
evolving, no interpretation remains static. 
As we grow, the music we play grows with 
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us. Thus it follows that an artist is 
invariably, sooner or later, dissatisfied a.id 
disappointed with his own recordings. ‘0 
return to the Brahms. My free, uncon- 
cerned playing of that afternoon was 
subsequently released as my first LP record. 
To continue my digression. A.R.’s review 
of my LP of the Diabelli Variations naturaily 
delighted me. The work, a challenge to 
the pianist, is terrifying. At the time of 
recording I imagined I was in complete 
realisation of what I wanted to express. 
Now I feel I could go further ”’. 

Katchen lives in Paris. Here he has his 
collections of paintings, but misses what is 
said to be one of the largest libraries of 
Italian opera records, as he is afraid to 
transport it from the U.S.A., a collection 
which he began when he was a child and 
had a fanatical love of Italian operatic 
music. As he still has. He has just completed 
a recording of Benjaniin Britten’s Diversions 
on a Theme for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
for the left hand—*‘ devilishly difficult and 
very exciting to listen to”, Katchen 
described it. Now his contracts take him 
to South Africa, Japan, India and Australia. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND 





* Denotes microgroove recordings. 


ORCHESTRAL 


*xALBENIZ. “Iberia” Suite (trans. 
Arbés). 

*xFALLA. Interlude and Danza from 
‘“* La Vida Breve ”’. 

*xGRANADOS. “Goyescas” Intermezzo. 

*xTURINA. La Procesién del Rocio, 
Op. 9. London Symphony Orch- 
estra (Gaston Poulet). Parlophone 
PMCr006 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

The orchestral transcription of the five 
piano pieces from Albeniz’s Iberia received 
a performance by Argenta and L’Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
de Paris on Decca LXT2889 which fairly 
swept A.P. off his feet, reviewing the disc 
in the June number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
this year; but the new issue offers an 
attractive alternative, backed as it is by 
three equally picturesque and evocative 
Spanish pieces, of which Turina’s La 
Procesién del Rocio may already have become 
widely known through the reissue on MP 
of Jorda’s excellent concert of Spanish music 
(Decca LW5055)—a disc, incidentally :on- 
taining two of the pieces from Jberia, Triana 
and El Puerto, in highly-prized readings 
(A.P. reviewing classical reissues in Jan., 
1954). The L.S.O. plays this music with an 
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ease and fluency which must have delighted 
the conductor, who, for his part, secures 
performances which are at once colourful, 
buoyant in mood and spirit, and shot 
through with felicities of instrumental 
balance and rhythm which will delight the 
appreciative listener. The actual recording 
is of very good quality and can be 
recommended. I.C. 


*BACH. Double Concerto in D minor. 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Gioconda 
de Vito (violin), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Anthony Bernard). 

*HANDEL. Trio Sonata No. 2 in D 
major. Gioconda de Vito (violin), 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin), John 
Shinebourne (’cello), George 
Malcolm (harpsichord). H.M.V. 


BLP1046 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

There is, alas, little of the intimate 
feeling, in this recording, that the Bach 
Double Concerto should have. The outer 
movements are vigorously played, and one 
can forgive the second solo violin and the 
orchestra not beginning exactly together at 
the start of the first movement (but could 


not these first few bars have been done 


again ?) but the orchestra sounds too 
large, the string basses are too heavy in the 
slow movement, and I heard no trace of a 
harpsichord continuo. Even, however, if 
the outer movements had been wholly 
admirable this performance would fail 
because of the disparity between the soloists 
in the slow movement. One accents the 
“strong” beats of the heavenly tune and 
produces the effect of the constant use of an 
organ swell-pedal, while the other plays the 
tune without these disfiguring accents. 
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Illustrated on the left is the famous Tannoy 
Autograph Enclosure. This embodies the 
15” unit mounted in what the makers 
believe to be the finest housing. This 
cabinet is in effect a horn which gives the 
Loud Speaker the chance to operate under 
ideal conditions. The spread and presence, 
the diffusion of sound, and the absolute 


detail and beauty of reproduction must be 


o heard to be believed. We have had great 


Speaker without vices. 





XIII 


The importance of an efficient Loud Speaker cannot be 
overstressed. The Tannoy Dual Concentric Loud Speaker 


illustrated opposite is outstanding. It is in our opinion a Loud 


This 12" unit handling up to 15 watts costs 


27 10s. The 15” unit illustrated below, handling up to 25 watts 


costs £33 10s. Both units can be suitably mounted in a vented cabinet. 


The Dual Concentric Loud Speaker is made so that 
in one chassis there are, in fact, two Loud Speakers. 
One deals primarily with the Lower Register, the other 
with the Middle and Upper Registers. The parts are 
separated electrically by an ingenious cross-over system with 
the result that the upper frequencies are not affected by the 
bass. The makers have gone to great trouble to produce a bass 
unit capable of reproducing low frequencies without distortion or 
resonance. The overall result is reproduction that is beautifully sweet 
with great range of sound. A demonstration is convincing proof of 
the magnificence of this Loud Speaker. 


success with this Loud Speaker, and pur- 
chasers are enraptured by the wonderful 
results obtained. This is really High 
Fidelity. Gramophone Lovers we appeal 
to you. Call at Rimingtons and hear it. 
If you are seeking information or help 
— if you have a problem, call or write. 
Let us assist and advise you on unit 
construction. Tannoy Autograph Speaker 


complete £131 5s. 


FRED SMITH. 
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MID-OCTOBER RELEASES 


BACH 


Toccata in D Minor 

Toccata in E Minor 
Praeludium, Fugue & Allegro in E flat 
FERNANDO VALENTI, Aarpsichord 


LLP8048 
BEETHOVEN 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 (““Pathétique’’) 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2 
(“‘Moonlight’’) 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 (‘‘Appassionata’’) 
BADURA-SKODA, plane 


BRAHMS 
Concerto for Violin & Orchestra in D, Op. 77 
JULIAN OLEVSKY, violin 
National Symphony Orchestra 
of Washington (D.C.) 
Conductor : Howard ——-- 


DUKAS 


Symphony in C 
L’Orchestre de l’Association des Concerts 


LPS184 


LP5273 


Colonne 
Conductor : Georges Sebastian 
ULP9102 
DVORAK 


Symphony in E (1872) 
Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Henry Swoboda 
WLPS5029 


HAYDN 
Symphony No. 64 in A 
Symphony No. 91 in E flat 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Henry Swoboda 
WLPS5023 


HAYDN 
Trios for Violin, ’Cello, and Piano 
No. 4 in E, No. 17 in E flat, No. 27 in F, 
No. 29 in F 
JEAN FOURNIER, violin 
ANTONIO JANIGRO, ’cello 


BADURA-SKODA, piano 
WLPS5293 


LISZT 


Sonata in B Minor 
Valse Impromptu 
Mephisto Waltz 


EDITH FARNADI, piano 
WLP5266 


MOZART 


String Quintet in C, K.515 
BARYLLI QUARTET 
(Wilhelm Hiibner, 2nd viola) 
WLPS5271 


MOZART 


String Quartet in B flat, K.589 
String Quartet in G, K.387 


BARYLLI QUARTET 
WLPS5265 


RAMEAU 


Diane et Acteon 
L’ Impatience 
(Secular Cantatas) 
HUGUES CUENOD, tenor 
ROBERT BRINK, violin 
ALFRED ZIGHERA, viola da gamba 
Musical Direction: Daniel Pinkham, 


harpsichord 
LLP8044 


SCHUBERT 


Piano Music for Four Hands 
Variations in A Flat, Op. 35 
Introduction and Variations in B Flat, Op. 82, 
No. 2 
Lebensstiirme, Op. 144 
BADURA-SKODA and JOERG DEMUS 


piano 
WLPS5147 


SCHUMANN 


Sonata No. 2 in G Minor, Op. 22 
Humoreske in B Flat, Op. 20 
‘JOERG DEMUS, piano 

WLP5264 





LIGHT MUSIC 


CARLOS MONTOYA & his Guitar 
Patterns in Flamenco 


MUSIC FROM SCOTLAND 
Kilts on Parade 
SLPY147 


MUSIC FOR THEATRE 
ORGAN 


REGINALD FOORT plays... 
SLPY148 


A BAND CONCERT 


“DEUTSCHMEISTER”’ BAND 
Conductor : Julius Herrmann 
WLPY6711 


GYPSY MUSIC 
Gypsy Songs, Vol. 3 
ANTAL KOCZE, King of the Gypsies 


‘and his Band 
WLPY6708 


Gypsy Songs and Czardas, Vol. 3 
ANTAL KOCZE and his Gypsies 
WLPY6713 


Westminster Recordings are indicated by the prefixes WLP-12”, and WLPY-10’ 


NIXA RECORD Co. Ltd. 





Complete Catalogue Price 6d. from :— 
66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 





Tel. : TRAfalgar 2291 
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ENGLISH RECORDINGS 


sescssseeceneby UAXA 


BERLIOZ 
Harold in Italy 


Frederick Riddle, viola 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of London 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
NLP 911 


BERLIOZ 
Symphonie Fantastique 
London Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor: Hermann Scherchen 
NLP 908 


HANDEL 
Messiah 


Margaret Ritchie, soprano, Constance Shacklock, contralto, 
William Herbert, tenor, Richard Standen, bass 


London Philharmonic Choir 
London Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
NLP 907-1/3 


HOLST 
The Planets 


Members of the London Philharmonic Choir 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra 


Conductor : Sir Adrian Boult 
NLP 903 


LISZT 
Les Preludes e@ Orpheus. 
Hunnenschlacht @ Mazeppa. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of London 


Conductor : Dean Dixon 
NLP 912 








RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


“‘Antar’’ Suite Symphonique 


Russian Easter Festival Overture 
London Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
NLP 910 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Capriccio Espagnole Op. 34 
Capriccio Italien Op. 48 
(Tchaikovsky) 


London Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
NLP 914 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 4 in C Minor 
(“* Tragic’’) 
Symphony No. 5 in B Flat 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of London 


Conductor ; Dean Dixon 
NLP 913 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Romeo and Juliet e@ Marche Slave. 


Overture “‘1812”’ 
(with Band of H.M. Irish Guards) 
London Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
NLP 909 


WALTON 


Belshazzar’s Feast 
Dennis Noble, baritone 
London Philharmonic Choir 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra 


Conductor : Sir Adrian Boult 
NLP 904 





66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 | Tel.: TRAfalgar 2291 
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There must be here two minds with but a 
single thought, and that thought one of 
undisturbed tranquillity. Once again one 
recalls the exquisite playing of Kreisler and 
Zimbalist: and their old disc remains a 
model in spite of the grievous cut made and 
the inaudibility of the orchestra. 

On the reverse of the record there is a 
welcome change. The ensemble of the four 
players is excellent and very well recorded 
and the true spirit of the enchanting music 
is here revealed. There are five movements 
(Adagio — Allegro — Musette — Gavotte — 
March) of which the Musette is the gem. 
Its dreamy measures are succeeded by a 
quick and lively section and then resumed. 
The March is rather roughly played, but 
all else is admirable. A.R. 


*BEETHOVEN. Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, No. 1 in C major, 
Op. 15. Rondo for Piano and 
Orchestra in B flat, Op. Posth. 
Friedrich Wihrer (piano). Pro 
Musica Symphony Orchestra (Hans 
Swarowsky). Vox PL8400 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This Concerto has been fortunate on LP 
in its performances, less fortunate in its 
recordings. 

Friedrich Gulda played it well for Decca 
on LXT2627, and was, himself, well 
recorded ; but his partners, the Vienna 
Philharmonic, under Karl B6hm were not, 
and such a dim sound is really not to be 
considered nowadays (though a word of 
warning against a quick judgment of the 
whole issue on a hearing of just the opening 
bars: at that point the orchestra was clearly 
not with us at all). 

Badura-Skoda, too, played it well for 
Nixa on WLP5209: though here a word of 
warning against deducing from the ‘* W ” of 
the prefix the certainty of a clean, brilliant 
sound—for in this case both the soloists and 
the Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Scherchen have a thin, harsh quality, as 
recorded, that shows the fine performance 
in a poor light. 

The history is now continued, though 
fortunately it also now more nearly 
approaches normality. Friedrich Wihrer 
is an undauntable pianist ; he takes the 
work by storm—even putting in an extra 
cadenza (in an appropriate place !) for good 
measure. And the Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra of Vienna are shown in a good 
light—Hans Swarowsky persuades them 
into strength and firmness matching those 
of the pianist. But, again, the recording is 
less than the best—there is something of 
harshness in the quality of both piano and 
orchestra (though certainly not the same 
degree of harshness as in the Nixa issue), 
and a tendency to pre-echo—at times of 
classic stature. 

Even so, I have no hesitation at all in 
recommending it as certainly the best of 
the three available versions. And the 
recommendation can be made all the 
firmer when consideration is given to the 
mechanics of the issue: for both Decca and 
Nixa occupy a twelve-inch disc exclusively 
with the Concerto, by allotting the first 
movement to side 1, and the second and 
third movements to side 2, whereas Vox 
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manage to place the first two movements 
on their side 1 (at the same time main- 
taining the best quality of sound of all 
versions), leaving room after the third 
movement on side 2 for Beethoven’s Post- 
humous B flat Rondo for Piano and 
Orchestra. 

This dates from about the same time as 
the C major Piano Concerto, and may very 
well have been originally intended by 
Beethoven for the B flat Concerto, No. 2 as 
published. It is not certainly entirely by 
Beethoven—possibly Czerny had a hand in 
it; but in any case it is innocent enough 
music, well worth slipping unobtrusively 
into the catalogues in this fashion. M.M. 


*BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 4 in G 
major for Piano and Orchestra, 
Op. 58. Clifford Curzon (piano), 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Hans  Knappertsbusch). Decca 
LXT2948 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This is a very fine issue indeed ; Curzon 
plays the entire work with authority. The 
two latter movements perhaps are more 
convincing than the first, in which the 
authority sometimes gives the impression 
of being a little more assertive in quality 
than the music itself justifies. It may be 
that one curiosity of interpretation is a 
result of feeling this to be so—after the 
cadenza a substantially slower speed is set 
for the rest of the movement; not an 
obvious improvement on more normal 
procedures. 

The two latter movements are, however, 
more likely to win universal admiration ; 
for there are no oddities to mar the effect 
of fine piano-playing, fine orchestral playing, 
and fine recording—there is a brilliance and 
presence in the tone-quality that this 
Concerto has not previously known on disc. 

It did, however, come very close indeed 
to it in Nixa WLP5143—on that record 
there is also fine quality, cleaner, even, in 
places than on Decca. And there was 
pianistically a performance of similar high 
quality to that of Curzon by Badura-Skoda, 
though the Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
under Scherchen, was less comparable with 
its close relation on the present disc. 

But if sheer effortless ease and serenity of 
performance are the touchstone, then 
recourse might usefully be had to H.M.V. 
BLP1036, a ten-inch version of enormous 
musicality by Solomon and the Philhar- 
monia under Cluytens ; but of which the 
recording is inferior to that of either the 
Nixa or the present highly successful Decca. 
All three versions share at least one virtue ; 
all three pianists use Beethoven’s own 
cadenzas. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 1 in 
C major, Op. 21. Overtures : 
Egmont, Op. 84. Leonora No. 3, 
Op. 72A. Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Herbert von Karajan). Columbia 


33C-X1136 (12 in., 36s. 543d.). — 


The symphony gets a sleek, well-groomed 
performance that left me completely un- 
affected by the music, though marvelling at 
the polished playing. (There is some music 
that can be too beautifully played.) I felt 
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the same about the Leonora performance on 
this record, though not of the Egmont 
Overture. After hearing the symphony, I 
put on Toscanini’s performance and was at 
once shaken out of any comfortable listen- 
ing—this is without question my choice of 
all recorded Beethoven First Symphonies. 
Toscanini gets that tense nervous energy 
which is so essential to all Beethoven, even 
to an early symphony, and this is what is 
missing in Karajan’s reading. The latter, 
by the way, does not do the 1st movement 
repeat, which some listeners will like, but 
myself I think the repeat necessary to the 
size and proportions of the whole work. 
(Toscanini does it.) 

But I found Egmont altogether different. 
Karajan’s swift, exciting tempo for the main 
body of the overture is admirable and I 
found the whole performance dramatic and 
exciting. This certainly has nervous energy. 


I much liked the sound of this recording, 
but am a little suspicious of some of the very 
soft playing. One so often complains of a 
lack of real pp in performance or recording 
that it seems ungrateful to grouse when one 
does get, as here, really wonderfully soft 
string playing. But I am not sure that it 
isn’t helped by the microphone. At any- 
rate, I have listened many times to the 
opening of the Allegro in the last movement 
and cannot get away from the impression 
that at the start I am right at the back of 
the topmost gallery in the hall and that as 
the crescendo arrives the orchestra is 
brought much nearer to me. Perhaps it is 
so long since I have heard a real pp on the 
gramophone that I am wrongly suspicious ! 

T.H. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7 in 
A major, Op. 92. Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Paul Paray). Mer- 
cury MG50022 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


In some ways this is a very striking record. 
As an engineering job it is excellent, and 
can be used to show off, or show up, equip- 
ment. The loud parts are very, very loud. 
In fact unless you are prepared to reduce 
the soft parts to an unnatural softness (or 
to keep one finger on the volume control), 
you will need a big room for this disc. 
This is another way of saying that the 
symphony is played with a range of dynamics 
that would have been unthinkable in 
Beethoven’s day. 

Paul Paray’s conduct is certainly vigorous. 
His rhythm is vital, his tempi (except for 
a curiously slow Trio) unexceptionable. 
But this is that bowl-them-over, knock- 
them-sideways sort of orchestral playing, 
which everyone who heard the Boston 
Orchestra in the Festival Hall some time 
ago will remember. Sometimes I wonder 
whether the Americans just have stronger 
ears than we have! Power and brilliance 
of tone are what are aimed at here. If 
the work in question were Respighi’s Feste 
Romane, the result would have been won- 
derful. But just compare Karajan’s per- 
formance of the Beethoven with this one. 

I said Karajan by design, for his, too, is 
a big-scaled, impressive reading, with 
large orchestra (doubled wind, one would 
certainly say), and so the comparison is a 
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fair one. How much more thoughtful and 
eloquent the German conductor and 
English players are. Instead of just 


making every phrase sound as striking as. 


possible, they make it mean something too. 
And one can listen to the tuttis with 
pleasure, instead of wincing. One specific 
example: the whole of the Trio, you 
remember, is built over a “ pedal” A, 
sustained first by the violins, and then 
taken, over, at the climax, by the trumpets. 
The Detroit trumpeters blare out this A 
until it drowns everything else: the 
Philharmonia ones make a big noise on it 
too, but fit it into the general structure. 


This is the seventh Seventh to appear, 
but there is no need to go into long com- 
parisons. These have all been done before, 
and I.C. and the present reviewer have 
agreed in recommending to the prospective 
buyer, as the most desirable Seventh on the 
market, Karajan’s recording with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Columbia 
33CX1035. A.P. 


*xBERLIOZ. Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 14. San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra (Pierre Monteux). H.M.V. 
ALP1137 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). SP: 
DBo342-7. 

I think I was perhaps rather unfair to the 
Nixa “ Fantastic Symphony ” two months 
ago. I have been playing it again, with 
more top-cut, and very, very loudly (my 
neighbours have just moved), and getting 
startingly vivid results. Scherchen’s per- 
formance, as I suggested, is a phrenetic one. 
He generates a good deal of excitement, 
particularly in the March to the Scaffold, 
where he lets the L.S.O. players have their 
heads, and where the engineers have done 
a remarkable piece of work. The weakness 
lies in the lack of real contrast, in the fact 
that even the passages of repose are touched 
with fever. And the pastoral duet, noisy 
and ill-recorded, must be considered as a 
failure. 


Pierre Monteux’s performance is quite 
different, and even more exciting. Here 
there is no suggestion of the runaway ; 
rather the likening must be to a jet pilot, 
whose fingertyps keep !imitless energy under 
control. The performance is a model of 
how a crack orchestra and great conductor 
can unite, in a single performance, finesse, 
elegance and high-powered brilliance. The 
recording is by no means new, and is 
already well known as a SP set on the 
special list. The transfer to LP has been 
cleverly done—there is no 78 noise—but 
the sound lacks the immediacy of the best 
modern recordings. The spitfire brilliance 
of the Californian cornets and trumpets is 
still apparent, the tuba still thunders 
impressively, the pizzicato strings still have 
a ringing sonority—but somehow the result 
of the whole, particularly in the tuttis of 
the first movement, is not so mettlesome, 
in terms of pure sound, as either the 78s or 
the Nixa recording. 


So much depends on pure sound in this 
score that I hesitate to recommend the 
Monteux record as clearly preferable. It 
has the advantage over the Scherchen and 
Van Beinum (Decca) versions in that the 
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Country Scene is presented without break 
(the others turn over in the middle of it). 
And in the end, unless a recording is 
impossible (which this certainly is not), the 
quality of the performance must be the 
deciding factor. Scherchen’s disc may give 
you a thrill for the first few playings ; but 
Monteux’s will best reveal the imaginative 
power of the music. 


*xBORODIN. 
minor. 

*xIPPOLITOV-IVANOV. Caucasian 
Sketches, Op. 10. Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Paul Kletzki). Columbia 
33CX1167 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In February of this year I welcomed a 
recording of Borodin’s most enjoyable First 
Symphony (Nixa ULPg066). Now even 
more warmly I greet this superb performance 
of his splendid Second. Laid out on the 
same plan as the First, with a monothematic 
(but varied) first movement, a scherzo, a 
lyrical slow movement third, and an epic 
finale, it is more concise than its predecessor, 
packed with colourful melody, filled with 
surprises and delightful invention, and most 
exquisitely scored. Work on it proceeded 
simultaneously with that on Prince Igor, 
and it has the same richness as the music in 
that opera. Borodin met Liszt in Weimar 
(which he quaintly described as “ a Venus- 
berg in which Liszt was Venus”), and 
Liszt encouraged the composer in the 
following terms : 


Symphony No. 2 in B 


**Do not worry about the boldness of 
your forms and modulations. Do not listen 
to those people who would deter you from 
following your own way. You are on the 
right path. Similar advice was given to 
Mozart and to Beethoven, who wisely 
ignored it. Despite the adage that ‘ there 
is nothing new under the sun ’, your Second 
Symphony is entirely new: Nobody has 
done anything like it. And it is perfectly 
logical in structure ”’. 


Liszt tended to be promiscuous in his 
encouragement; but the freshness and 
novelty of Borodin’s Second Symphony are 
still striking. Without reservation Paul 
Kletzki’s rich, virile reading can be recom- 
mended ; the Philharmonia are at the top 
of their form, and the recording is full-toned 
and vivid. 

One could have wished for a more inter- 
esting coupling; but those old Caucasian 
Sketches actually take on new life when they 
are performed as freshly and brilliantly as 
they are here. One can pretend that one 
is hearing them—even the Procession of 
the Sardar—for the first time, and take 
pleasure in the picturesque Travelogue. 
This is easily the best version available. 
Schiichter’s with the same orchestra (Parlo- 
phone, coupled with Rimsky’s Capriccio 
Espagnol) is undistinguished, as T.H. pointed 
out last month. Désormiére’s (Decca, 
coupled with a Sleeping Beauty selection) 
could not be called that, but the recording 
is poor. SP-users might like to be reminded 
that good and inexpensive Malko versions 
of both the Symphony and the Sketches are 
to be had: H.M.V. C7780-3 and C3936-7 
respectively. A.P. 
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*xBRAHMS. Concerto in D major, 
Op. 77. Johanna Martzy (violin). 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Paul 
Kletzki). Columbia 33CX1 165 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

When reviewing, last August, this record’s 
predecessor as the most recommendable 
Brahms Violin Concerto, I said: ‘* To win 
our complete praise, a performance of the 
Violin Concerto needs a soloist with 
magisterial confidence, a soloist who gives 
us serene, warm, poetical, yet firmly 
moulded phrases ”. In this new Columbia 
record we have, in Johanna Martzy, just 
such a soloist, and the whole performance 
seems to me to be a model one, such as one 
would put into the hands of someone who 
had never heard the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo before, saying: “‘ This is what the 
concerto is like ; such as one could listen 
to for one’s own enjoyment again and 
again ”’. 

In the very best sense, Miss Martzy and 
Mr. Kletzki both give self-effacing per- 
formances. Neither of their personalities 
obtrudes. This is not to say that the 
reading is characterless: it is filled with 
character, but the personality that emerges 
is that of Brahms, and Brahms alone. And 
for the gramophone this is the best kind of 
performance, particularly in a composition 
which is not primarily a soloist’s showpiece, 
nor a dialogue between fiddle and orchestra, 
but a pure musical construction’ carried 
out in the concerto-medium. 

The first movement is at once robust and 
sensitive ; the heavenly Adagio achieves 
glowing eloquence, and the Allegro giocoso, 
ma non troppo vivace, carries enough weight, 
both solo and orchestral, for it not to seem 
“‘ merely ” a concerto finale. The Phil- 
harmonia’s contribution to this performance 
is of the highest distinction. The balance, 
for once, is excellent (last August we 
noticed that in the Decca disc the soloist 
was too prominent), and the recording is 
superlative. This, then, is the recommended 
Brahms Violin Concerto. A.P. 


*xBRAHMS. Symphony No. 3 in F 
major, Op. 90. N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini). 
H.M.V. ALP1166 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Brahms Third takes all the disc ; 
neither Toscanini nor the engineers have 
felt tempted to couple it with the German 
Requiem. It gains from its space, enormously, 
on both counts. 

First, because Toscanini does not ride the 
work to death—he gives it room to expand, 
room for breadth. The first movement in 
particular is more spacious than in most 
conductors’ view ; though it doesn’t lack 


impetus—careful phrasing sees to that. The 


impression of breadth is reinforced by the 
first repeat being made—an unusual pro- 
cedure, but one which may possibly be 
thought to improve the shape of the 
movement. 

Throughout the other movements, too, a 
broad view is taken, and the symphony 
responds well (except, perhaps, in the third 
movement, which really is allowed to 
approach dragging). The symphony 
responds, too, to the fine string playing 
lavished on it—the N.B.C. Symphony are 
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at their best, with some particularly fine 
horn playing. Once or twice, indeed, the 
sweep of string tone comes near to obscuring 
a wind solo, and the ear is drawn instead 
to some part of the string accompaniment ; 
but the defect is only an occasional, not at 
all a regular one. 

The second great advantage of having 
enough room is the quality of recording, 
which is the best I remember hearing on any 
Toscanini disc. The sound is open, full, 
and brilliant, and could be classed as 
superb but, possibly, for a slight feeling of 
overloading, though not of constriction, at 
some of the climaxes. 

This is the version of the symphony I 
would buy for myself. That is, perhaps, if 
I did not already have its very close com- 
petitor, Karl B6hm and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic on Decca LXT2843; and if I 
were not in the periodic state of budgetary 
obsession we all go through, when I could 
very reasonably find all sorts of nice things 
to say about H.M.V.’s ten-inch version— 
BLP1015, a slightly reticent recording of a 
good performance of the work by Barbirolli 
and the Hallé. M.M. 


*xBRAHMS. Symphony No. 4 in E 
minor, Op. 98. Philharmonic 


Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(Bruno Walter). Philips ABL3008 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There are now two very great perform- 
ances of this symphony to be had, Tosca- 
nini’s and this new one by Walter. Myself, 
I would want to own both, for they are very 
different in conception, yet both full of the 
most revealing illumination on the music. 
(Krips’s Decca performance is more like 
Walter’s, but is not on the same level of 
insight: and it has not the advantage that 
the other two have of recent recording.) 

Walter’s is a deeply moving reading, the 
reading of a musician who has lived with the 
symphony all his life. The first movement 
tempo is slowish, but if you at first think it 
too slow, wait till you hear the climax that 
comes with the last pages. The second move- 
ment is again taken at a slow speed (but 
Brahms’s andante moderato is not a very 
precise direction), yet how moving it is later 
on and how the final pages glow. But if 
tempos so far have been slowish, the 
scherzo is now fiery and strong and very 
exciting, while the last movement gets a 
really powerful performance. 

Toscanini’s reading, as those who know 
his conducting well will assume even if 
they have not heard it, is entirely different. 
In the first movement, for instance, he 
pushes on, seeming almost to throw lots of 
it away in comparison with Walter: yet 
there is plenty of tenderness when the more 
expressive passages come. 

The recording of neither is quite first- 
rate, though both are perfectly acceptable. 

his new one has a better surface than the 
H.M.V. The orchestral sound is not as 
clear as I have sometimes heard and it does 
not seem quite to keep its quality towards 
the very end of the second side. But these 
things are slight, for it conveys perfectly 
wei! the greatness of Walter’s performance. 
As I said, complete satisfaction can only be 
obtained from owning both records ! T.H. 
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*xBRITTEN. Variations on a Theme of 
Frank Bridge, Op. 1o. 

*VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Fantasia on 
a Theme by Thomas Tallis. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Herbert von 
Karajan). Columbia 33CX1159 (12 
in., 36s. 54d.). 


The Bridge-Britten is a very great deal of | 


music to get on to a single side, advantageous 
though it is to be able to play it without a 
break. Whether as a result or not, the 
string tone, as recorded, is slightly less than 
the best: not quite the full panache of the 
Philharmonia players is caught. At the 
other extreme the pianissimos, which were 
certainly made with great care, recede in 
the recording with rather too much en- 
thusiasm—the reprise of the Wiener Walzer 
fades almost to inaudibility. 


The performance is, for all that, a vivid 
one—and more delicate, in places, than 
that of the Boyd Neel Orchestra on Decca 
LXT2790. But that disc has such a bloom 
of string tone on it that it throws the some- 
what negative quality of the other into 
relief ; and though it does split the Britten 
between two sides it almost makes amends 
by continuing with Warlock’s Capriol Suite 
—so obviously the nicest music in the 
world. ; 


The Vaughan Williams Tallis Fantasia, 
on the reverse of the new Columbia, is 
highly successful. The string tone is perhaps 
slightly fuller, though any difference is of an 
order not really material compared with 
the differences in two such dissimilar works’ 
requirements. And the recessional habit 
is really, now, in place: the second orch- 
estra has a most attractive veiled quality that 
is probably the most successful on ‘disc. 
Karajan, in general, is reluctant to veil the 
work .elsewhere—he states it with con- 
viction rather than ramble. It turns out, in 
fact, to be a very good performance, 
helped substantially by very fine solo- 
playing. 

Certainly the version is well comparable 
with that of Sargent and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra on H.M.V. BLPro1g, 
where the practical advantage of being 
available on a ten-inch disc is somewhat 
offset by an unsatisfactory choice of backing : 
Elgar’s second Wand of Youth Suite. Per- 
haps still best of the lot is Anthony Collins 
and the New Symphony Orchestra on 
Decca LXT2699 ; which, though a twelve- 
inch disc, includes also the Greensleeves 
Fantasia, and Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro and String Serenade. M.M. 


*CHABRIER. “Es *°>__Rhapsody. 

*xLIADOV. The Enchanted Lake, Op. 
62. Hallé Orchestra (Sir John 
Barbirolli). H.M.V. 7ER5026 (7 in., 
15s. 11d.). Espaia SP: DB21615. 

No shortage, now, of routes to Sunny 
Spain at Chabrier’s invitation ; and all of 
them may be highly recommended. The 
Hallé go in vivid fashion, assisted by first- 
rate recording, that just seems to get a little 
congested towards the very end. Beecham, 
too, is vivid with the Royal Philharmonic 
on Columbia SEL1509; #1x®he_ chooses 
Rossini’s sparkling Cambiale di Matrimonio 
overture for backing. And the listener who 
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prefers 33s to 45s is also in luck: Ansermet 
and the Suisse Romande on Decca LW5033 
couple their fine performance of Espana 
with the Marche Joyeuse and the Ravel 
Pavane. 

The Hallé backing, on the new disc, is 
Liadov’s The Enchanted Lake—an orchestral 
fairy-tale that not only makes clear the 
composer’s indebtedness to Rimsky- 
Korsakov (whose pupil he was), but also 
perhaps Scriabin’s indebtedness to Liadov. 
The magic sounds are all agreeably half-lit, 
orchestrally, and are rewarded for the long 
wait they have had for uninterrupted 
gramophonic performance by being made 
to very good effect by the Hallé on this 
occasion. M.M. 


*CHABRIER. “Espafia’—Rhapsody. 

*MASSENET. Phédre Overture. Orch- 
estre Symphonique de la Radio- 
diffusion Nationale Belge (Franz 
André). Telefunken TM68016 (10 in., 
18s. o4}d.). 

Massenet’s overture to the greatest of 
French classic tragedies belongs to a period 
ten years earlier than his opera Manon, from 
which we have derived indelible impressions 
of the lyricism which was the hall-mark of 
his style. As befits its subject, the music to 
Phédre is more compelling and forceful in 
character than was Massenet’s wont, and 
its playing here provides us with a recording 
of uncommon value. One criticism only, 
and that is a personal preference for a less 
thin flute tone to match the remaining 
woodwind solo entries in the G minor 
episode towards the end of the overture. 
A similar observation occurs towards the 
end of Chabrier’s Esparia, where the dialogue 
between the whole chattering choir of wood- 
wind and strings is upset in the latter’s 
favour; but these are minor points and 
detract little from an otherwise excellent 
recording, full of colour and sumptuous 
string tone, lithe in rhythm and generous 
in its evocation of mood and atmosphere. 


I.C. 


*xCOPLAND. Symphony No. 3. Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra (Antal 
Dorati). Mercury MGs50018 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). ; 

Mercury seem determined to give us not 
only the best of American recording, but 
the best of American music—and it is 
extremely welcome. 

American music is perhaps the wrong 
category in which to put this Third Sym- 
phony of Copland’s. In fact, a long series 
of occasional compositions for film, ballet, 
or other American circumstance has tended 
to blind our vision: to make us think of 
Copland as a composer of consciously 
American music, with a capital A meta- 
phorically as well as literally, rather than as 
a composer of music who happened himself 
to be an American. 

This symphony proves our wrong, in so far 
as the fault has been ours. There is, particu- 
larly in the finale, borrowing from various 
American popular idioms; but it is a 
natural flavouring Copland uses instinctively 
with no thought of specific effect. The 
symphony is music in its own right ; and 
that the Koussevitsky Foundation should 
sponsor this fine recording is exceedingly 
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appropriate, as it was their commission in 
1946 which enabled Copland to write such 
music in the first place. 

As absolute music the symphony carries 
conviction indeed. A broad and dignified 
opening movement is followed by an 
Allegro molto rather too firm and solid to be 
called a scherzo. The scherzo element is 
not, however, entirely by-passed; it 
appears (where it has classical precedents) 
in the middle of the slow movement—this 
latter misleadingly marked Andantino quasi 
allegretto, but giving much more the effect of 
an Adagio. Two lines of hymn-tune, 
sounding remarkably out of context, lead 
to the finale—a triumphant affair where 
most of the very effective idiomatic side- 
glances take place. 

All this is played with tremendous address 
by Dorati and the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
and similarly recorded by Mercury. Of 
brilliance there is plenty and to spare— 
Copland indulges in much brass writing in 
the work, and in presenting it so whole- 
heartedly the engineers are very much in 
tune with the music. The presentation of 
the percussion could be held even to be 
excessive—the timpani sound so often as if 
reinforced by bass drum. Perhaps they are 
(I have seen no score); but if so the 
dynamics should have been modified for 
recording. We may laugh at the old days 
when everything was arranged for Japanese 
fiddle and euphonium—or sounded like it 
even if it wasn’t—but in realising that the 
best scoring for concert-hall performance 
was not necessarily always the best scoring 
for mechanical reproduction they did have 
hold of a basic idea that just now and again 
could prove useful even today. 

Copland’s symphony, however, will sur- 
vive all its bass-drumming, real or imag- 
inary; and this is an outstandingly successful 
addition to the lists of ‘contemporary 
American music available here on disc. 

M.M. 
DELIBES. Coppélia—Ballet Music. 
Sylvia—Ballet Music. Lamoureux 
Orchestra (Jean Fournet). Philips 
NBR6005 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

The attraction of this coupling is that 
two ballets are offered for the price of one ; 
in other words, they were formerly repre- 
sented on two complete discs played by the 
orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire under 
Désormiére on Decca LM4501 and LM4502, 
both containing slightly more music, it 
must be confessed. The order of playing is 
so arranged that this new issue of Coppélia 
ends with the Czardas and omits Valse de la 
Poupée as well as the slow, elegiac 4th 
Variation of Théme Slave Varié, while Sylvia 
is to all intents and purposes identical with 
the version made by Rignold and the Covent 
Garden Orchestra on Parlophone PMD1005, 
reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE of October, 
1953- This latter disc, backed by the ballet 
music from Faust, was found rather less 
satisfactory than its predecessor as regards 
style of performance, and this again must 
be considered the main difference between 
it and the version of Sylvia under review. 
There is, of course, also the essential 
difference in sound between a French and 
an English orchestra (listen to the horn tone, 
for instance), but everyone must make up 
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his own mind about that and choose 
accordingly. There is no serious criticism 
to be made of this new Philips disc ; the 
performances are sound, the recording 
good, and the music should make many 


new friends. Recommended. I.C 
*DIEPENBROCK. Elektra—Symphonic 
Suite. 


*DRESDEN. Dance Flashes for Orch- 
estra: Intrade. Alla Polacca. 
Siciliano. Tempo di Valsa. Pass 
amezzo. Menuetto. Marcia Funebre. 
Alla Tarantella. Hague Philhar- 


monic Orchestra (Willem van 
Otterloo). Philips NBR6006 (10 in., 
24s. 64d.). 


One needs to be reminded in listening to 
the Diepenbrock Suite that not only is this 
music to Sophocles’ tragedy, but that it 
was written to be declaimed with orchestra, 
the spoken word being excluded from the 
symphonic _ suite. The  sleeve-note is 
ambiguous about this, and one is left 
wondering what impression the music 
would have made with a superimposed vocal 
element also demanding attention. The 
design of the work follows the outline of the 
story pretty closely, so that one hears the 
portrayal of Elektra’s longing for her 
brother’s return, leading into an Adagio in 
which she carries the urn reputed to contain 
the ashes of his dead body. The second 
movement is a dance by the Queen of the 
Mycene women; the third contains the 
scene of recognition between Elektra and 
Orestes, and the fourth depicts the pursuit 
of Agememnon’s murderers, with an Epilogue 
in which Fate takes its relentless course. 
Too little is known about Dutch music at 
the turn of the century (or any other time, 
for that matter), to be complacent about 
this addition to the single entry in the LP 
Catalogue under this composer’s name. 
The performance is acceptable without 
giving cause for enthusiasm as _ regards 
actual quality of recording, which is some- 
what shallow in tone and needed boosting 
in my copy. 

Sem Dresden’s Suite of Dances was 
written in 1951 ; it was awarded the Prof. 
van der Leeuw Prize by the Netherlands 
Government in the following year, and 
recorded in accordance with the arrange- 
ment whereby Philips undertakes to accept 
the prize-winning entry for inclusion in its 
LP repertoire. The work has no programme, 
or scenario ; the movements are short and 
follow in quick succession ; their titles are 
self-explanatory and resourcefully linked 
with each other thematically according to 
the basic structural idea of each dance. 
This is an attractive side, well recorded and 
makes an interesting coupling ; it can be 
recommended. [.C 





CATALOGUES 

Four new catalogues have been pub- 
lished by E.M.I. listing records issued up 
to and includinz June, 1954. In each cata- 
logue there are separate sections for 78s, 
45s and 334s. The prices are 7s follows: 
H.M.V. 2s., Columbia 1s. 6d., Parlonhone 
1s. and M.G.M. 1s. Decca have published 
a Capitol 78 r.p.m. catalozue covering the 
same period, this is priced at Is. 6d. 
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*xDOHNANYI. Variations on a Nursery 
Song, Op. 25. 

*xSTRAUSS, R. Burleske. Fabienne 
Jacquinot (piano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Anatole Fistoulari). Parlo- 
phone PMC1005 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

The Dohnanyi side of this disc sounds as 
if insufficient care went into its production. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra gives one of 
its rare routine-and-no-better performances, 
and Dohnanyi’s score is laid out in such a 
way that every moment of faltering in- 
tonation, or imperfect ensemble, is ruth- 
lessly exposed. In addition, there are 
several pages where we hear only about 
one note in four of the piano part. In 
Variations VI, VII and VIII, for example. 
In Variation VIII the piano plays alter- 
nately four semiquavers and a crotchet, but 
the effect is as of regular crotchets. There 
is something to puzzle one in the next 
variation, the Teddy-Bears-Picnic one. 
Solo bassoon announces the tune, double- 
bassoon lumbers in underneath, and above 
it two bassoons then play the tune again 
in thirds. But here what happens but 
that the pianist steps in with the bassoon 
part! Can it be—one hardly dare suggest 
it—that the orchestra found themselves 
one bassoon short at the recording session ? 
Or is there an alternative version of the 
score at this point ? 

In general the performance 1s too loosely 
executed. No mechanical perfection in the 
musical-box variation (No. V), no Schwung 
in the waltz! Rhythms imperfectly main- 
tained (No. IV, e.g.). To compare this 
with the glittering Decca production 
reviewed last month (LXT2862, Katchen/ 
London Philharmonic/Boult) is to hear the 
difference between a performance produced 
by a fine pianist, a conductor who has 
worked out with his orchestral players each 
detail, and alert engineers, and on the 
other hand a performance which lacks 
all this attention. The Decca disc, the 
more one hears it, speaks of mastery, 
finesse and attention to detail. Despite the 
little faults mentioned last month, better 
performances of the Variations on a Nursery 
Song can seldom have been given. 

Strauss’s Burleske for Piano and Orchestra 
was composed at Meiningen. He wrote to 
his father on the 7th November, 1885, to 
say that he was working hard at it. In 
January of the next year he was still busy. 
The first performance came much later, 
together with that of Tod und Verklarung, at 
Eisenach on a2ist June, 1890. Strauss 
conducted, and Eugen d’Albert was the 
soloist. The composer brought the work to 
London for one of his 1903 concerts 
(Backhaus was the soloist then), and he 
appears to have retained a fondness for it, 
for he conducted it again in our capital at 
his last concert here a few years ago. It 
has never caught on with the general 
public; this may be because it falls 
between the stools of Strauss’s light and 
serious styles. The present performance by 
Fabienne Jacquinot is scarcely crisp and 
incisive enough, and the dovetailing with 
the orchestra could be more elegant. This 
disc then, is only for the more ardent 
Straussians, who must have the Burleske 
at any cost. A.P. 
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ORCHESTRAL AND CONCERTOS 

BEETHOVEN : 3rd Symphony. Philharmonia—Karajan 
BEETHOVEN : 5th Symphony. Concertgebouw—Kleiber ... 
BEETHOVEN : 6th Symphony. Concertgebouw—Kleiber ... 
BEETHOVEN : 7th Symphony. Philharmonia—Karajan 
BEETHOVEN : 9th & Ist Symphonies. NBC—Toscanini 
BEETHOVEN : 2nd Pf Concerto. Solomon/Philharmonia 
BEETHOVEN : Emperor Concerto. Backhaus & V.P.O. 
BEETHOVEN : Vin. Concerto. Menuhin & Philharmonia ... 
BEETHOVEN : Consecration of House & Leonora 3 Ovts. ... 
BERLIOZ : Symphonie Triomphale et Funebre. Cologne 
BRAHMS : 4th Symphony. E min. N.B.C.—Toscanini 
BRAHMS : 2nd Pf Concerto. Backhaus & Vienna P.O. 
BRAHMS : Double Concerto. de Vito/Baldovino/Orch. 
BRAHMS : Academic Fest’ & Tragic Ovts. van Beinum 
FALLA/RAVEL/DUKAS & pertained Geneare-Phll- 


harmonia ... 
GRIEG & SCHUMANN : PF Concerti. ‘Moiseiwitsch & Orch. 
HAYDN : Horn & Trumpet Concerti. Vienna Sym, etc. 
HOLST : The Planets. Philharmonic Or. & Ch.—Boult 
KHATCHATURIAN: Maskerade Suite. Paris Cons’ Orch. ... 
MAHLER : Sth & |0th Symphonies. Vienna St.—Scherchen ... 
MENDELSSOHN : Italian Symphony. R.P.O.—Beecham 
MEYERBEER : Patineurs ballet. L.S.O.—irving ia 
MOUSSORGSKY : Pictures at an Exhibition—Kubelik 
MOZART : 40th Sym/Haydn : 86th Sym. Lndn Mozart Or. 
MOZART : Pf Concerti K491/495. Badura—Skoda & Orch. ... 
MOZART : M. Flute & D. Giovanni Ovts. L.S.O.—Krips 
RACHMANINOYV : Pf Concerto 2. Lympany/Philharmonia 
ROSSINI : Boutique Fantasque Ballet. Philharmonia ... 
ROSSINI : Wm. Tell & Semiramide Ovts.—van Beinum 
SCHUBERT : 4th & 5th Symphonies. Lndn Mozart Orch. 
SCHUBERT : a? : 8th _ —c. 

Beecham 
SCHUBERT : 9th funshene. C maj. Geneureenensstiotas 
SCHUMANN : 4th Symphony. Philharmonia—Cantelli 
SIBELIUS : 5th Symphony. Philharmonia—Karajan 
j. STRAUSS : New Year Concert. Vienna P.O.—Krauss 
R. STRAUSS : ‘Till’ & Don Juan. Philharmonia—Karajan ... 
TCHAIKOVSKY : 6th Symphony. Philharmon’—Cantelli 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Ist Pf Concerto. Solomon/Philharmonia 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Vin. Concerto. Heifetz & Philharmonia ... 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Swan Lake/Sleeping Beauty—c. Karajan 


TCHAIKOVSKY : Nutcracker suite. Paris—Fistoulari 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeo & a? agin 
Idyll. Philharmonia—Cantelli ... 

eae ~~ WILLIAMS: Sea Symphony, etc. LP.O.— 
oult jie 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS :  Statente feeien, " Barbirolli 


VIVALDI : 4 Seasons Concerti. Stuttgart Chamber Or. 
WAGNER : Ride of Walkure/FIl. Dutchman : Ovt. V.P.O. 
WALTON : Facade suites | & 2. L.S.O.—irving 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 

BACH : Suites | & 4 for unacc. ’cello. Janos Starker ... 
BACH : Suites 3 & 6 for unacc. ’cello. Janos Starker ... 
BACH : Recital of Organ music. Albert Schweitzer 

BACH : Toccatas & Fugues, D min. & G min. Demessieux 
BEETHOVEN : Archduke trio. Jambor, Aitay & Starker 
BEETHOVEN : Cello & Pf Sonatas 1.4.5. Starker & Bogin .. 
BEETHOVEN : Waldstein & Appassionata sons —Gleachien 
BEETHOVEN : Pathetique & Moonlight sonatas—Gieseking 
CHOPIN : Waltzes complete. Dinu Lipatti (pf) - 
MOZART : Sonata K310/BACH : Partita No. |}. Lipatti (pf) 
SCARLATTI : Harpsichord sonatas. George Malcolm - 
SCHUBERT : Octet F maj. Op. 166. Vienna Konzerthaus ... 
SCHUBERT : Trout Quintet. Vienna Quintet . 
SCHUBERT : Impromptus Op. 142, Nos. 3 & 4. Curzon (pf) 


C/CX 1046 


D/LXT2851 
D/LXT2872 


C/CX1035 
H/ALP1039/40 
H/BLP1024 
D/LXT2839 
H/ALP1 100 
D/LW5016 
N/LLP8040 
H/ALP1029 
D/LXT2723 
H/BLP1028 
D/LW5041 


C/CX1049 
H/CLP1008 
N/HLP1038 
N/NLP903 
D/LW5088 
H/WLP6207 
C/C1006 
D/LW5086 
H/BLP1002 
H/CLP1009 
N/WLP5097 
D/LW500! 
H/CLP1007 
C/S1009 
D/LW5039 
H/CLPI010 


C/CX1039 
D/LXT2719 
H/BLP1044 
C/CX1047 
D/LXT2913 
C/CX1001 
H/ALP1042 


H/CLPIOO}! 


H/BLPIOI2 
C/CX1065 
D/LWS5110 


H/ALP1086 


D/LXT2707/8 
H/ALP1102 
D/LXT2600 
D/LW5106 
D/LW5107 


N/PLP582 
N/PLP543 
B/CX1074 
D/LW5095 
N/PLP707 
N/PLPS61 
C/CX1055 
C/CX1073 
C/CX1032 
C/C1021 
D/LXT2918 
N/WLPS5094 
D/LXT2533 
D/LW5108 


Factory Fresh copies guaranteed. 
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36/54 
27/33 
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36/54 
36/54 
32/44 
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72/11 
36/54 
36/53 
18/03 
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36/54 
36/54 
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36/54 
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If you cannot visit either COLLECTORS’ 
CORNER shops- let the postman bring 
COLLECTORS’ CORNER to you 


Choose from the following recommended L.P’s 











OPERATIC 
AIDA : complete. Tebaldi, Stignani, del Monaco, etc. ... 
AIDA : Nile scene. Tebaldi, del Monaco & Protti 
AIDA : Act 4 duets. del Monaco, Stignani, Tebaldi 
ARABELLA : Duets. Lisa della Casa, Gueden & Poell 
BETLY : (Donizetti) complete. Rome Opera Comica ... 
BOHEME : Complete. Tebaldi, Prandelli, Inghilleri ... 
BOHEME : Complete. Toscanini conducts. w. Albanese 
CAMBIALE DI MATRIMONIO (Rossini) cmpite. Rome Op. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA & PAGLIACCI : Biorling, etc. 
DON GIOVANNI : Vienna State Opera Co. w. Stabile (4) 
DON PASQUALE : Complete. Vienna State Opera Co. (2) 
ELISIR D’AMORE : Complete. Carosio, Gobbi & Scala 
FIDELIO : Complete. Vienna State Opera. w. Modl ... 
FLEDERMAUS : Complete. Vienna State Opera Company ... 
HANSEL & GRETEL : Complete. Schwarzkopf, Grummer 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Callas, di Stefano, Gobbi 
MAESTRO DI CAPPELLA : (Cimarosa) : Corena (bs) & Or. 
MEFISTOFELE : Cpte. Neri, Poggi, Noli, c. Capuana “a 
MERRY WIDOW : Cpte. Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Kunz, etc. 
THE MIKADO: Cpte. d’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
NOZZE DI FIGARO: Cpte. Vienna State Opera Concuw 
ORFEO : Abridged. Ferrier & Glyndebourne Opera Co. 
OTELLO : Cpte. Toscanini cond. w. Ramon Vinay 
PURITANI: Cpte. Callas, di Stefano & La Scala Co. ... 
SALOME : Cpte. Goltz & Vienna State Opera Company 
SIEGFRIED : Finale. Flagstad & Svanholm 
TOSCA : Cpte. Callas, di Stefano & Gobbi, etc. 
TRISTAN & ISOLDE: Cpte. Flagstad, Suthaus, etc. 
TROVATORE : Cpte. Bjorling, Milanov, Wareen, etc. 
VOCAL WORKS 
BACH : Cantata 80 Ein feste Burg. Vienna Academy ... 
BACH : Cantatas 4 & 140. Bach Guild soloists, etc. 
BRAHMS  : Alto Rhapsody & 4 Lieder. K. Ferrier (c) 
BRAHMS : 4 Serious songs. Kathleen Ferrier (con.) ... 
FAURE : Requiem. Les Chanteurs de Saint Eustache ... 
MAHLER : Lied von der Erde. Ferrier, Patzac. V.P.O. 
MAHLER : Kindertotenlieder. Ferrier & V.P.O.—Walter 
SCHUBERT : Lieder recital. Schwarzkopf (s) & pf 
SCHUMANN : Frauenliebe und Leben. K. Ferrier (c) 
R. STRAUSS : Four last songs. Lisa della Casa (s) 
WALTON : Belshazzar’s Feast. Noble, Ch. & Or.—Boult 
FAMOUS SINGERS 

ANGELES : 17 Traditional Songs of Spain pom on 

ANGELES : Falla : 7 Spanish songs/Granados : Tonadillas 

DEL MONACO : Cavalleria Rusticana & Pagliacci scenes ... 

DEL MONACO : Arias—Tabarro, Turandot, Loreley, etc. 

FERRIER : Arias—Rodelinda, Orfeo, Serse, Elijah oil 

FERRIER : Recital of Bach & Handel arias pao 

FERRIER : Ma bonny lad, Willow, willow & other songs - 

FERRIER : Songs of the British Isles... 

FERRIER : Broadcast recital of English songs 

FERRIER : Recital of Handel arias dais 

FERRIER : Recital of Bach arias ines 

FERRIER : Recital of Schubert & Sdeemuee Medes a 

FISCHER-DIESKAU : Beethoven & Schubert lieder 

GIGLI : Recital of popular Neapolitan songs 

PATZAC : Viennese ‘ Heurigen ’ songs 

ROSSI LEMENI : Arias—Norma, Wm. Tell, Fount, 1 etc. 

ROSS! LEMENI : Arias—Nabucco, Forza, Ernani, Vespri ... 

PENNO : Scenes—S. Boccanegra, Norma, Trovatore 

SCHWARZKOPF : R. Strauss : Capriccio : sc & 4 last songs 

SOUZAY (baritone) : Recital of old French airs 

TEBALDI : Boheme & Mme. Butterfly arias ... 

TEBALDI : Puccini & Verdi arias 


WELITSCH : Salome : finale/E. Onegin : letter scene 


Home orders post free; just remit the record price 
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NOW J 
COLUMBIA 


offers 


UGE ENDL TAPS RECORDINGS 
for owners of Tape Recorders and Tape Reproducers 


These High Fidelity Tape Recordings are copies of the 
original master tapes on which magnificent perform- 
ances by Columbia’s world famous artists have been 
secured. They provide constant quality of reproduction 
of the recording from beginning to end with practically 
no appreciable background noise. 


The first releases will be available on October Ist: 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor—Brahms_ - - - CAT251 
The Sleeping Beauty—Ballet Music—Tchaikovsky ; 
Swan Lake—Ballet Music— Tchaikovsky - - CAT252 

GEZA ANDA 

and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ALCEO GALLIERA 

Concerto No. 2 in C minor—Rachmaninov; 
Prelude in G, Op. 32, No. 5; 
Prelude in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5—Rachmaninov - CAT253 


PAUL KLETZKI 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
with ADRIENNE COLE & EILEEN MCLOUGHLIN (Sopranos) & Chorus 
*-A Midsummer Night’s Dream”—Incidental Music— Mendelssohn 
CAT254 





£OLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., A SUBSIDIARY OF ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Bart. 
and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 4 in A (‘Italian””)—Mendelssohn— - €BT551 


ISSAY DOBROWEN 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Le Cog d’Or—Suite—Rimsky-Korsakov; 


Tsar Saltan—Suite-—Rimsky-Korsakov - - CCT652 


ALCEO GALLIERA 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor (“‘New World”’)—Dvorék €CT651 
La boutique fantasque—Ballet Music—Rossini-Respighi CDT851 


RAY MARTIN 
and his Concert Orchestra 


Music in the Ray Martin Manner, No. 1 - - CDT852 





PRICES: CAT Series - £4. 4. 0. CCT Series - £3. 13. 6. 
CBT Series - £3. 3. 0. CDT Series - £2. 15. 0. 


Purchase Tax not applicable. 
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RECORDINGS 


Record Division. 8-11 Grea: Castle Street, London, W.! 
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*DVORAK. Symphony No. 5 in E 
minor, “New World”, Op. 95. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Alceo 
Galliera). Columbia 33SX1025 (12in., 
328. 44d.). 

This is the New World in a not very vivid 
performance and a not very vivid recording. 
There are good things in it, of course—the 
delightful playing at the start of the 
Scherzo, for instance—but nothing com- 
pares, in my view, with Horenstein’s 
brilliant performance and recording (Vox). 
Much of it is really not very exciting to 
listen to: it just goes along, very well 
played (of course), but lacking in character 
in its interpretation. A very great weakness, 
particularly in this work, is the dully 
recorded brass. This symphony wants 
ringing trumpets and telling trombones, 
and the start of the Finale, to name only 
the obvious place, shows this weakness up 
very clearly, the relationship of brass tune 
and its punctuating chords being altogether 
wrong. Another thing this symphony 
specially wants is an adequate double-bass 
line, for this is so often independent of the 
‘cellos. Here again, on my machine at 
any rate, this recording is deficient. Another 
complaint is that the telling power of the 
woodwind instruments is very variable. 

Altogether, though this record is cheaper 
by 4s. than any previous issue, I think that 
small sum is well spent on the Horenstein 
performance, which I easily prefer to all 
others. Played after this new one, it suddenly 
brings the whole symphony to life. (I am 
curious to know, by the way, on what 
authority Horenstein, in the first ff of the 
introduction, makes the horns play with 
the timpani rather than with the following 
woodwind. I do not think this can possibly 
be a freak of acoustics). pe 8 


*xFAURE. Ballade for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 19. Theme and 
Variations, Op. 19. Impromptu 
No. 3, Op. 34. 

*xPOULENC. Nocturnes Nos. 1-8. 
Mouvements Perpetuels. Grant 
Johannesen (piano), Netherlands 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter 
Goehr). Nixa CLPi181 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

I can imagine a better performance and 

a better recording of Fauré’s Ballade than 

the one under review, but it is certainly not 

the earlier one done by Gaby Casadesus 

(which also extravagantly takes all of one 

side). This latter particularly fails on the 

technical side with what sounds like a bad 
tape join in one spot, different tape sounds, 
and nothing like so silent a surface as Nixa 
give us. But the piano tone on this new disc 

is not very satisfactory, some of it having a 

slight clang or vibration—how difficult it is 

to describe these things—on the tone. The 
dynamic range of the piano, too, seems to be 
limited, with a lack of real forte. Mr. 

Johannesen, however, gives us a good 

per’rrnance, straightforward, perhaps a 

little square, But if he is adequately good 

here | thought him altogether better in the 
unspectrcular but beautiful Variations 

- iilly in his lovely veiled and quiet 

playin, 
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The Poulenc Nocturnes are attractive 
things indeed, full of character and charm. 
Together with the rare Fauré Theme and 
Variations they make this a_ specially 
attractive disc of quiet, personal piano 
playing. There is nothing of the virtuoso 
in the concert hall about either the music 
or its performance, and it is just the thing 
to play late in the evening to one’s great 
pleasure. And Nixa must be congratulated 
on the choice, for if you are going to put 
an assortment of things on to one disc, this 
seems to me to be a very intelligent assort- 
ment to make. T.H. 


*xFAURE. Dolly, Op. 56 (orch. Rabaud). 

*POULENC. Les Biches—Ballet Suite. 
London Symphony Orchestra. 
(Anatole  Fistoulari). Parlophone 
PMCri004 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

The Dolly Suite, a work of Fauré’s middle 
age, was originally composed for piano- 
duet and later scored by Henri Rabaud, 
composer (amongst other works) of the 
opera Marouf. Fauré wrote the little pieces 
for, and dedicated them to, the small 
daughter of Emma Bardac, who became 
Debussy’s second wife. 

The music is pretty and charming in its 
first four movements (Berceuse—Mi-a-ou— 
Le Jardin de Dolly—Kitty-Valse) goes a bit 
deeper in Tendresse, and anticipates Poulenc’s 
music-hall manner in the amusing La Pas 
Espagnol, with which the Suite ends. 

We had had Les Biches before on Decca 
LXT2720 with one extra movement, 
Chanson dansée, missed out on the present 
disc. | Désormiére handles the music in 
exactly the right style but Fistoulari, if not 
quite his equal in that respect, gets rather 
better defined recording. In any case this 
is a very attractive box of bon-bons. A.R. 


*HAYDN. Symphony No. 95 in C minor. 

*xMOZART. Symphony No 39 in E 
flat major, K.543. Glyndebourne 
Festival Orchestra (Vittorio Gui). 
H.M.V. ALP1155 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There is stylish playing here’; the Haydn 
and the Mozart both receive neat and 
virile performances. If the solo ’cello in the 
trio of the Haydn minuet sounds as if he is 
about to dissolve into tears, that is no defect 
of his playing, but a sound that all ’cellists 
make at that point; and if Gui has 
occasional insecurities of tempo—the open- 
ing of the Haydn a case in point—they iron 
themselves out before any serious damage 
is done. 

The recording is clear and forward 
though with no very great depth; the 
pitch drops very slightly at a join during 
the introduction. But the technical standard 
is quite certainly good enough to compare 
with the alternatives available of each 
symphony. 

In the case of the Haydn, with Nixa 
WLP5045, which gives a:slightly warmer 
sound than the H.M.V. to Scherchen and 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra in one of 
their better Haydn performances—and 
shows them in even better light in the 
Military Symphony on the reverse. And in 
the case of the Mozart with Decca LX T2689, 
which again gives a rather warmer sound 


than the H.M.V. to Krips and the London 
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Symphony Orchestra in a very smooth 
performance, lacking something in fire in 
the finale ; their backing being the Mozart 
Paris Symphony. M.M. 


*LISZT. Concerto No. 1 in E flat 
major for Piano and Orchestra. 
*xWEBER. Konzertstiick in F minor 
for Piano and Orchestra. Poldi 
Mildner (piano), RIAS Symphony 
Orchestra, Berlin (Artur Rother). 
Telefunken LGX66022 (12 in. 
36s. 54d.). : 
Liszt’s 1st Piano Concerto has hitherto 
been unlucky in its recordings, though it 
has had two first-class performances. Edith 
Farnardi’s was one of Nixa’s less happy 
efforts and Cherkassky did not get H.M.V.’s 
best treatment. Personally, however, I do 
not find the latter very seriously deficient 
and the performance is superb. This new 
performance does not touch it in any way. 
But it was both the conducting and piano 
playing in Weber’s Konzertstiick that really 
angered me, for this is an only recording of 
a very favourite work of mine. Artur 
Rother’s dull and characterless playing of 
the opening woodwind tune, the too-loud, 
matter-of-fact, string playing that follows, 
the sluggishness of it all—no, it won’t do. 
Then in comes the soloist with a bit of bad 
ensemble in the very first bar (her fault or 
the conductor’s). To get ensemble in a 
passage like this is the most elementary job 
of rehearsal. The piano playing that 
follows, for all its spasmodic technique, is 
too often splashy and unclear, with here 
and there some positively disgraceful bits. 


. Incidentally, she plays Liszt’s unnecessary 


additions to the piano part. 


T.H. 
*xMENDELSSOHN. “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” — Incidental 
Music. Adrienne Cole (soprano), 


Eileen McLoughlin (soprano), Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra and Chorus 
(Paul Kletzki). Columbia 33CX1174 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Mendelssohn, writing for a civilisation 
which considered it normal to put a decent- 
sized orchestra in a theatre, to some 
extent spiked his guns as far as England 
1954 is concerned. Opportunities for 
enjoying the combination of his magic with 
Shakespeare’s are likely to get even fewer 
and further between, as theatre managers 
dispense more and more with music, and 
musicians become ever more hide-bound 
about re-arranging anything that has 
become a classic, even for quite different 
circumstances from those of the original. 
So Shakespeare is played cold, as it were ; 
and Mendelssohn becomes a concert suite. 

But a glimpse of what we have lost is 
provided by the present record, which adds 
to the whole of the orchestral suite—all five 
numbers—not only the overture but also 
two of the vocal numbers— Ye Spotted Snakes, 
and the Finale. The two more unfamiliar of 
the orchestral numbers are perhaps no very 
great gain—the A minor Intermezzo is not 
Mendelssohn at his most ravishing, and the 
Dance of the Clowns is based on music that 
has already been heard to at least as good 
effect in the Overture. 
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But the vocal numbers are very worth 
while. Adrienne Cole and Eileen McLough- 
lin manage to sound elfin indeed, and, 
though the chorus is recorded so as to sound 
somewhat backward, the additions to the 
suite prove to be of great advantage to the 
whole, lightening and diversifying the 
texture considerably. The Finale is particu- 
larly effective as such—here a repetition of 
the music of the overture is well in place, 
and the vocal parts really do add something 
fresh to the already familiar music. 

The purely orchestral numbers are, of 
course, dealt with very well by the Phil- 
harmonia. There is a lightness of touch in 
the Overture and Scherzo (perhaps here it 
would have been advantageous to depart 
from the original order of the excerpts— 
while the two pieces follow each other well 
enough in the theatre, with an act of 
dialogue in between, their immediate 
succession on disc tends to detract slightly 
from the effect of the Scherzo, which is 
virtually a second overture especially for 
the fairy element of the play). The flute’s 
perfection at the end of the Scherzo is not 
quite matched by the horn in the Nocturne— 
though the solo is played accurately and 
smoothly enough, it could usefully have been 
balanced so as to dominate its accompani- 
ment rather more easily. Any particularly 
brazen inspiration, in fact, awaits the 
Wedding March, which is given with more 
fire and conviction than I ever remember 
hearing previously. 

Very good, smooth recording, added to 
all these other virtues, makes this obviously 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream record to have. 
Some of the purely orchestral numbers are, 
of course, available in other satisfactory 
versions—the best of them, perhaps, the 
Overture, Nocturne, and Scherzo by Van 
Beinum and the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam on Decca LXT2770, backing 
some of the Schubert Rosamunde music. 
Or the Wedding March is included addition- 
ally to these other three pieces in the Suite 
played by the Philharmonia under Kubelik 
on H.M.V. ALP1049, backed by a rather 
harsh-sounding Bartered Bride Overture and 
Dances. M.M. 


*MILHAUD. La Création du Monde. 
Les Concerts de Chambre (Fernand 
Oubradous). La Cheminée du Roi 
René. Group of the Ensemble du 
Conservatoire National de 
Musique. Saudades do Brazil. 
Jean Germain (piano). Felsted 
L8go02 (12 in., 36s. 5}d.). 

Milhaud has never been ashamed to 
borrow ideas from anywhere they seemed 
to be usefully on offer ; and here, in La 
Création du Monde and the Saudades do Brazil, 
are illustrations of two cases in point. 

La Création is a ballet, by Blaise Cendrars, 
on the theme of the Creation seen through 
negro eyes, in a gay and nearly unstageable 
vision which culminates in a dance du désir 
puis de l’accouplement. ‘To Milhaud, who 


knew Harlem and its negroes and its music, 
this suggested jazz ; and he used the idiom 
to colour his music. The date was 1923, a 
_ dangerous period of jazz to be borrowing 
from ; it is much to Milhaud’s credit that 
the music is still not merely listenable but 
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actively enjoyable—in a _ way _ that 
Stravinsky’s Ragtime (or any of Milhaud’s 
own Rag-Caprices) is probably not. In La 
Création something of the rhythm and 
harmonic idiom of jazz is borrowed, and a 
good deal of its instrumental sound— 
Milhaud’s orchestra is one of nineteen 
soloists only. There is no background of 
ensemble string tone, the only strings being 
two violins, a ’cello, and bass—the viola is 
replaced by an alto saxophone, whose 
mellifluous (in this recording) tones domi- 
nate the opening and other sections. 
There is borrowing, too, from fugue ; but 
though the music never sounds like Bach 
goes to Town it does at times sound like a 
Dixieland session for which the rhythm 
section has failed to turn up. 


All the nineteen soloists play well ; 
though the horn’s vibrato does make him 
sound like the alto sax, and the principal 
clarinet, too, when playing solo, sounds 
wobbly—it could be that he is making a 
conscious, though misguided, effort to 
sound like a jazz clarinet player. The 
oboist makes no such mistake ; and he also 
makes high F sharp sound the easiest thing 
in the world. Many of the trombonist’s 
virtues are obscured by his being under- 
recorded ; but in every other respect the 
recording is not only very loud but also 
very good—an immeasurable improve- 
ment on the Milhaud-directed 78s that 
have done duty for so long. It even makes 
the flautist’s flutter-tongueing at the end 
sound reasonable; and in pushing the 
piano (which never plays solo) into the 
background it does less harm than in its 
similar treatment of the trombone. 

Not jazz but Latin-American rhythm 
influences the Saudades do Brazil. Milhaud 
spent part of the 1914 war attached to the 
French Embassy in Rio de Janeiro ; and, 
understandably, he enjoyed the experience. 
So he paid Brazil the compliment of 
borrowing a Portuguese word for nostalgic 
regret to name a series of twelve piano 
pieces, titled after various districts of Rio— 
attractive, rumba-ish pieces, exploiting a 
rather simple form of polytonality. Not all 
twelve are here recorded ; just five of them; 
Sorocaba, Ipanema, Paysandi, Corcovado, Lemé 
—a well-chosen cross-section. Jean Ger- 
main plays them well, if without any very 
sultry Brazilian glamour ; and, again, the 
recording is good. 





So it is for the more recent pieces of La 
Cheminée du Roi René, much closer to home 
in space as well as in time—Roi René’s 
kingdom was Provence, and his “ fire- 
place’ a sunny spot sheltered from the 
wind. Miulhaud’s excuse for the title is 


that the court at Aix was in René’s day a — 


centre of Troubadoury ; but the music 
itself needs no such excuse, for it is an 
assemblage of seven pleasant tunes for wind 
quintet that must surely find immediate 
acceptance. They are well played, too; 
though that wobbling horn can become 
oppressive, and is sometimes helped on in 
that direction by the recording engineers. 


It all adds up to a very fine record ; one 
which embraces perhaps some of the best 
of Milhaud, and certainly some of the best 
of the 1920s. M.M. 
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*xMOUSSORGSKY (arr. RAVEL). Pic- 
tures from an Exhibition. Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra (Antal 
Dorati). Philips ABR4o1g (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

True to its LP history so far, the Mous- 
sorgsky-Ravel Pictures turns up another 
winner in the technical field. Without the 
shadow of the H.M.V. (Kubelik and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on BLP 1002) 
the Decca (Ansermet and the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra on LXT2896), or, 
in places, the Telefunken (André and the 
Belgian National Radio Orchestra on 
LGX66008) versions hanging over it, this 
new Philips would win universal acclama- 
tion. 

Indeed for that matter it still may ; for 
with the others it inhabits the upper 
regions where choice of reproducer may 
make all the difference in the world: 
where a comparative judgment formed on 
one machine is instantly reversed when 
fresh evidence is called from another. 

On my own reproducer the Philips has 
two major particular virtues, as well as all 
the more general ones: there is extreme 
clarity, and there is a very silent surface. 
In these respects it perhaps wins on points 
from its competitors. There is, too, good 
string tone—better than that of the H.M.V. 
comparable with that of the Decca; and 
enough resonance—less than that of the 
Telefunken. The general brilliance of tone 
remains unimpaired, for the whole length of 
the work ; here, again, it seems to me, or to 
my reproducer, to rival the Decca and 
defeat, marginally, the H.M.V. ; and it is 
on the point of general fade of quality in the 
final number that the Telefunken version 
drops seriously behind its competitors. For 
roundness and depth of tone the Decca 
remains, I think, unrivalled. 

There is not quite the dynamic contrast 
in the Philips that there is in the others— 
and this cannot, of course, be dissociated 
from discussion of the performance. In 
general, that of Dorati and the Amsterdam 
orchestra is quite first-rate ; though Dorati 
does occasionally seem in just too much ofa 
hurry to get quite the maximum effect from | 
some of the music. At the very opening the | 
trumpet-player seemed to me to be un- [| 
desirably wobbly, but he firms up later on. | 
He survives, too Samuel Goldenburg—at one 
moment I was in fear for his life, for he 
seemed to be not breathing; then I 
realised two players were dividing the part, 
skilfully and with very good matching—a 
most admirable life-saving device. No 
brass section, however, in Catacombs quite 
matches the superb aplomb of that of the 
Chicago Orchestra on H.M.V.; and no 
conductor, either, quite matches the fire 
and continuity of Kubelik in that same 
version. 

On technical grounds, between four 
such first-class versions I make no firm 
choice ; only you and your own reproducer | 
can, if you are lucky, do that. 
test-pieces are usually music (which now | 
and again examination candidates dis- 
cover), and though readers just wanting to 
hear the Pictures as a worthwhile musical 
experience cannot very well go far wrong 
in any of these four discs, they may be 
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LES TROYENS A CARTHAGE (Berlioz) 

ARDA MANDIKIAN (Soprano), MICHELINE ROLLE (Soprano), 
JANINE COLLARD (Mezzo-Soprano), ANDRE DRAN (Tenor), 
BERNARD GALLET (Baritone), GEORGES ABDOUN (Bass), 
XAVIER DEPRAZ (Bass), JEAN GIRAUDEAU (Tenor), 

- with L’ENSEMBLE VOCAL DE PARIS and 

L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 

conducted by HERMANN SCHERCHEN DTL 93001/3 


ALBORADA DEL GRACIOSO and 

PAVANE POUR UNE INFANTE DEFUNTE 

LA VALSE (Ravel) 

L’ORCHESTRE DU THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 
conducted by PEDRO DE FREITAS BRANCO 
(Grand Prix du Disque 1954) EL 93008 


LA PROCESION DEL ROCIO and CANTO A SEVILLA‘; 
DANZAS FANTASTICAS and 

LA ORACION DEL TORERO (Turina) 

THE MADRID SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

*LOLA RODRIGUEZ DE ARAGON 

conducted by PEDRO DE FREITAS BRANCO DTL 93015 


ANNOUNCING 
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LA DEMOISELLE ELUE and 

NOEL DES ENFANTS QUI N’ONT 

PLUS DE MAISON (Debussy) 

MADELEINE GORGE (Soprano), 

JACQUELINE JOLY (Mezzo-Soprano) with 
L’ORCHESTRE DU THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


L’ENFANT PRODIGUE (Debussy) 
MADELEINE GORGE (Soprano), 

HENRI LEGAY (Tenor), 

BERNARD COTTRET (Bass) with 

L’ORCHESTRE DU THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


all conducted by D. E. INGHELBRECHT 
DTL 93009 


FAMOUS DUETS FROM FRENCH OPERA 
MIREILLE (Gounod) : Chanson de Magali; 
ROMEO ET JULIETTE (Gounod): O nuit 
divine 

and Va, je t’ai pardonné ; 

CARMEN (Bizet): Parle-moi de ma mére; 
MANON (Massenet): Et je sais votre nom 
PIERRETTE ALARIE (Soprano), 

LEOPOLD SIMONEAU (Tenor) with 
L’ORCHESTRE DU THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 
conducted by PIERRE DERVAUX 


DTL 93018 


LA MER; IBERIA (Debussy) 
L’ ORCHESTRE DU THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 
conducted by D. E. INGHELBRECHT DTL 93017 


This first release also includes works by Folivet, 
Tchaikovsky, Minkus, Mozart. Haydn, Albéniz 
(complete Iberia), M. A. Charpentier and Falla. 
Please ask your dealer or write to us for a 
supplement now in preparation. 








LONDON, 





(DUCRETET- THOMSON) 


LONG PLAYING (335; R.P.M.) RECORDS 





LE ROI DAVID (Honegger) 

JANINE MICHEAU (Soprano), PIERRE MOLLET (Baritone), 
JEAN HERVE (Narrator) 

with the CHORALE ELISABETH BRASSEUR 

and L’ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA R.D.F. FRANCAISE 
conducted by ARTHUR HONEGGER DTL 93004-5 


VALSES NOBLES ET SENTIMENTALES; BOLERO (Ravel) 


L’ORCHESTRE DU THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 
conducted by PEDRO DE FREITAS BRANCO 
(Grand Prix du Disque 1954) DTL 93007 





Ducretet-Thomson is the outstanding 
French label from the high fidelity point of 
view, and specialises in authentic recordings 
of French and Spanish music performed 

by artists who are foremost in their own 
spheres. Decca is therefore extremely proud 
to be able to announce the first English 
release, under the London label, of 
Ducretet-Thomson long playing records. 
Details of some of the outstanding L.P.s 

in this release are given here, and the 
records will be available during October. 


THE DECCA xECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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MONARCH 


AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 


Individual Instrumentalists 


and Orchestral Blend 
Superbly Reproduced sulenguesepuy T, or Ut’ comes, mietl any 


order—giving up to 5 hours armchair entertainment. 


The particular character of solos, the impeccable ensemble of violins, the supernal colour of the woodwind, 
are all heard with the Monarch Autochanger. The harmonious whole is as naturally pleasing to the critical 
ear. For B.S.R. acoustic engineers have designed this instrument for life-like reproduction in every detail. 
Experts say it is the neatest, probably the fastest but quietest record changer. They commend also the 
Monarch’s constant-speed turntable, J-test proved reliability, and minimum record wear properties. 

Why not ask your dealer to show you exactly how the Monarch Autochanger works ? 


WEONARECEE 


THE WORLD’S FINEST AUTOCHANGER 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD., MONARCH WORKS, OLD HILL, STAFFS. 
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helped to at least a narrowing of the field 
if I point out that Telefunken take the 
whole of a twelve-inch disc for the work, 
and in fact tail off in quality at the end, 


more so than any of the others; that 
Philips and H.M.V. are both complete on 
one ten-inch disc; and that Decca—still, 
perhaps, really unrivalled for sound—use 
a twelve-inch disc, but fill it up with an 
adequate but not particularly wonderful 
performance of Ravel’s La Valse. 

If you now know which to choose you are 
better off than I am. 


*x*MOZART. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 9 in E flat, K.271. 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
No. 20 in D minor, K.466. Guiomar 
Novaes (piano), Pro Musica 
Orchestra, Vienna (Hans 
Swarowsky). Vox PL8430 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

These heavy-handed performances are 
not recommended. Mme Novaes adopts a 
style and dynamic range more suited to the 
concertos of Grieg or Schumann than to 
those of Mozart. The accents are fierce— 
very fierce in the cadenzas to the first two 
movements of K.271. The phrases—partly 
playing, partly recording, I suspect—lack 
definition. In the first movement of K.271 
there is a tendency to slow down as each 
section progresses ; then Swarowsky takes 
up the slack again with each orchestral 
entry. The soloist hurtles into the Rondo 
at a terrific pace: notes are swallowed up 
in a wave of sound which springs out of the 
loudspeaker. The surface is noisy. There 
are two other LP versions of this E flat 
Concerto available, by Dame Myra Hess 
and Wilhelm Kempff ; they are discussed 
in last month’s issue. 

The turbulent D minor Concerto is a 
little—but only a little—better suited by 
such an approach. The alternative LP 
version is that by Clara Haskil, reviewed 
two months ago. Neither is the sort of 
performance that one can go on playing 
with much pleasure. A.P. 


*xMOZART. Piano Concerto No. 20 in 
D minor, K.466. Rudolf Serkin 
(piano), Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Eugene Ormandy). Philips ABR4006 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


Serkin gives a very imposing perform- 
ance of the D minor Concerto ; and this is 
in another class from the two rival versions : 
Guiomar Novaes’s, considered in an adjacent 
review (Vox), and Clara Haskil’s (Nixa). 
But all the same, there are some things 
wrong with the disc as a whole. 

One is the price. Ten-inch format is, to 
my mind, just right for a Mozart piano 
concerto. The very slight disadvantage of 
having to turn over in the middle out- 
weighs decisively the possibly very great 
disadvantage of having to buy an unwanted 
coupling on the back of a 12-inch disc. 
But, by Decca mathematics, half-a-LP 


= one MP; or 36s. 54d. divided by two 
gives (just about) 18s. o4d. Freedom of 
choice may be too dearly bought at gs. 3d., 
the cifference between a MP and a 10-inch 
LP. And there are some six other record- 
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ings (in America) to show that Mozart’s 
D minor Concerto represents, in playing 
time, half-a-LP. 

This disc, too, presents another of 
Ormandy’s_ poor-style accompaniments, 
with the rhythm not held firmly enough, 
the phrasing of second subjects senti- 
mentalised, and a tendency to push 
on in orchestral ritornelli. One further 
criticism: the tempo of the last movement 
must be conceded to be on the almost 
uncomfortably fast side—not from the 
players’ point of view—they reach the final 
tape with not one hair out of place—but 
from the music’s. 

Grumbling done, it remains to welcome 
Serkin’s magisterial handling of the work. 
How impeccable in its steely strength is 
that technique! How exciting simply to 
hear a left hand quite so strong! Splendid 
trills! And phrasing so decisive that it 
admits of no question! We have at last 
a recorded performance of the D minor 
Concerto which does full justice to the 
power of the work. In addition, it has the 
benefit of vigorous and clean-cut recording. 

A.P. 


*xMOZART. Concerto for Two Pianos 
in E flat, K.365. Concerto for Two 
Pianos in F, K.242. Paul Badura- 
Skoda (piano), Reine Gianoli (piano), 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
(Hermann Scherchen). Nixa WLP5095 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Like most two-piano music (though not 
Mozart’s Fugue) this is decorative music. 
The sleeve-writer, Kurt List, may tell us 
that the Finale of K.365 “‘ resembles in its 
constructive principles a Brahmsian con- 
cept ”, but we are really called on to do no 
more than be pleased by the graceful, pretty 
sounds. The F major, K.242, is Mozart’s 
own two-piano reduction of the “‘Lodron” 
three-piano concerto. Badura-Skoda and 
Reine Gianoli give beautifully turned per- 
formances, and provide many exquisite 
moments—especially in the first movement 
of the E flat, and the second of the F major— 
as they play into one another’s hands, with 
delicate artistry. The orchestral contribu- 
tion is not particularly important, but it can 
well sound lighter and brighter than it does 
here. The recording is not quite clean, and 
in the Finale of K.365 actually indistinct. 

A.P. 


*xMOZART. Concerto No. 27 in B flat 
major, K.595. Denis Matthews 
(piano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Rudolf Schwarz). Columbia 3381032 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 
is is a tame, dull performance of 

Mozart’s last concerto. Moreover the copy 

sent me for review, a nicely packaged one 

such as might easily reach the public, has 
an extremely noisy surface. The actual 
tone, both of soloist and orchestra, is good, 
and the balance well adjusted ; but in quiet 
passages the sound is submerged beneath 
surface noise. The virtues of the perform- 
ance are largely negative ones: neat, 
correct playing, tasteful phrasing. Both the 

Casadesus/New York Philharmonic Sym- 

phony/Barbirolli and the Badura-Skoda/ 

Vienna Symphony/Prohaska versions rise 
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above this pedestrian level. But the former 
(Columbia 33C 1028) is a shallow recording 
which shows its age. The latter (Nixa 
WLP5097) has its faults—notably a certain 
lack of finesse in the orchestral contribution 
—and is far from ideal ; yet it is without 
question the most stimulating of the three 
versions of this concerto. Badura-Skoda 
brings something of Fischer’s imagination 
to his handling of the solo lines, and his 
playing is charged with vitality. Each of the 
Columbia issues is in somewhat extravagant 
format—two sides of a 10-inch LP. The 
Nixa, more economically, fits the B flat 
Concerto on to one side of a 12-inch, and 
uses the other for an acceptable perform- 
ance of the C minor Concerto, K.491. 


*xMOZART. Concerto No. 1 in D 
major, K.412. Concerto No. 3 in 
E flat major, K.447. Concerto 
No. 2 in E flat major, K.417. Con- 
certo No. 4 in E flat major, K.495. 
Dennis Brain (horn), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Herbert von Karajan). 
Columbia 33CX1140 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A glance at the title is enough to show 
that this disc ought to be a winner. And 
so it is. One could fairly have wished for 
a lighter, brighter sound in these pieces of 
occasional Mozart—something more like 
in texture to the performances we have 
heard Dennis Brain give with the London 
Mozart Players. Here the sound is plushy 
and comfortable rather than limpid. But 
after having noted that, we can settle back 
to enjoy Mr. Brain’s artistry and vir- 
tuosity—but not all four concertos on end, 
however, one at a time please, else the 
effect palls. The D major Concerto is the 
two-movement one consisting of an Allegro 
and a Rondo (written for Leitgeb) which, 
according to Saint-Foix and to Einstein 
(in his monograph, not his edition of 
Kéchel) do not really belong together. 
Nos. 2 and 4 were also written for Leitgeb ; 
no one seems to know much about No. 3, 
of which the autograph has disappeared. 
This is the concerto with the wonderful 
Romance as middle movement (the tune 
of it reappears in the final Rondo). 

In one or two places I was not too happy 
about pitch-steadiness (the opening twenty 
bars of K.417, for example); but the 
fault, if there be one, is very slight. Slightly 
more serious is a tempo-sag in the first 
movement of K.447. A 


*MOZART. Violin Concerto in G 
major, K.216. Violin Concerto in 
A major, K.219. Jean Fournier 
(violin), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra (Milan Horvath). Nixa 
WLP35187 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is rather surprising to find that there 
is only one other recording of the most often 
played of Mozart’s violin concertos, the 
A major. That by Heifetz (backed by the 
Bruch), for all its fiddling, I find less 
satisfying than this new one. Its outer 
movements are not so serenely classical, 
though they are more spirited, with quicker 
speeds and great vivaciousness. Yet the 
slow movement as Heifetz plays it is out- 
standingly lovely and I prefer his more 
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flowing tempo to Fournier’s rather slow 
conception. All the same, Fournier gives a 
very beautiful performance, of this move- 
ment as of all the rest. 

There are reservations, and one of them 
(which may well not be the soloist’s fault) 
is that the gap between the opening tutti 
and the soloist’s entry in the adagio is far 
too short. This should surely be quite long. 
The effect of the solo entry is then most 
beautiful. But after the adagio you should 
pitch straight into the quick movement 
again—Mozart marks no pause on the rest. 
This sounds pernickety, but in a recorded 
performance bad judgment of this sort 
can be an increasing irritation. 

I was also a little irritated by the way the 
soloist leads back each time to the main 
theme of the last movement—almost as 
though he felt that the conductor wasn’t 
sure when to bring the orchestra in and was 
making it clear at all costs. But these things 
apart, this is a very musical performance. 

Likewise the G major, especially if you 
like unhurried speeds in Mozart—otherwise 
you may find it a little tedious. Stern’s 
performance, for instance, is fresher and 
more pointed. The orchestra produces 
some admirably light playing and Horvath 
always gets sensitive accompaniment. The 
recording is excellent, with oboes and horns 
very well judged. T.H. 


*xMOZART. Concerto No. 1 in G 
major for Flute and Orchestra, 
K.313. Concerto No. 21 in C 
major for Piano and Orchestra, 
K.467. Fernand Marseau (flute), 
Marguerite Roesgen - Champion 
(piano), L’Orchestre de L’Associa- 
tion des Concerts Lamoureux 
(Arthur Goldschmidt). Felsted L89o001 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Felsted’s first record of a Mozart piano 
concerto is delightfully successful, and this 
is due, quite largely, to the limpid texture. 
Instead of the full cushion of sound to be 
heard on the other Mozart concerto 
records reviewed this month (and in most 
of the piano concerto recordings so far 
available), we have the strings scaled down 
to a point where all the woodwind solos can 
sing right out (the flautist is a particularly 
good player). We hear all the notes of the 
score, and the result is exquisite. In 
addition, M. Goldschmidt adopts gentle 
tempi, so that everyone has time to breathe. 

Marguerite Roesgen-Champion is a 
French composer who rates half a column 
devoted to records of her own music in the 
World’s Encyclopedia. Some twenty years 
ago she recorded, on the _ harpsichord, 
concertos by Bach, Handel, Haydn and 
Mozart (Pathé, French Columbia and 
French H.M.V.). Since she is a harpsi- 
chordist, reared on classical music, there is 
no danger of her getting the scale wrong 
here. While one might not, in the last 
resort, describe this as immensely dis- 
tinguished Mozart playing, its clarity, 
deftness and sensitive phrasing commend it 
highly. 

The C major is not one of the most 
grandest or most powerful of Mozart’s 
piano concertos, but it certainly is one of 
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the great ones. There are two rival versions 
on LP, neither of which can hold a candle 
to the new disc. Nixa have issued a totally 
styleless Danish performance, and Columbia 
a Casadesus version ruined by some per- 
functory passages in the first movement, and 
a clattery, absurdly fast finale. 

The Felsted piano concertos would be 
even more welcome, however, in MP format 
(surely no one will object to turning over 
after the first movement ?). As it is, it is 
backed by a G major Flute Concerto which 
runs into very strong competition: from 
Telefunken LGX66019 (Willy Glass and 
the South German Chamber Orchestra ; 
backed by the Flute and Harp Concerto), 
and even more from Vox PL8130 (Camillo 
Wanausek and the Vienna Pro Musica 
Orchestra ; coupled with the Second Flute 
Concerto). All three performances have the 
light, aerated texture which is so delightful. 
All three flautists are excellent (though 
Fernand Marseau is not quite so exact a 
player as the other two). All three discs are 
well recorded. But Wanausek is a Mozartian 
stylist of such artistry, and a flautist with 
such a wonderful, rounded, clear tone, that 
his is the version of the Concerto which 
must be recommended in preference to any 
other. 

The Felsted disc follows the Mozart 
Gesamtausgabe in having two flutes instead 
of two oboes play in the Adagio. The Vox 
and the Telefunken follow Einstein, in 
persevering with oboes throughout the 
composition. It remains to say that the 
Felsted record has a silent surface; and 
that its sleeve is well designed—a circum- 
stance rare enough to worth commenting 
on. SP users—and indeed others—may like 
to be reminded of Artur Schnabel’s peerless 
performance of the C major Concerto 
(H.M.V. DB8355-8), which remains avail- 
able only until next January. A.P. 


*OFFENBACH. Orpheus in the Under- 
world—Overture. 

*xSUPPE. Poet and Peasant—Overture. 
L’Orchestre Symphonique de la 
Radiodiffusion Nationale Belge 
(Franz André). Telefunken ‘TM68026 
(10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

It is always good to hear the over-familiar 
and somewhat hackneyed soberly treated 
as serious music, and these two performances 
can hardly fail to please. The coupling is 
appropriate, for Suppé has been called the 
** German Offenbach”’ (he settled in Vienna, 
where most of his operettas had their first 
production), yet his Poet and Peasant is not, 
as is generally supposed, the overture to an 
operetta, but part of the incidental music 
to a play, long forgotten, by Elmar. Orphée 
aux Enfers, on the other hand, is a light satire 
on the classical theme which has attracted 
composers from Peri and Monteverdi 
onwards; neither overture needs any 
introduction, for we have been whistling 
the tunes since childhood. The quality of 
recording is mainly good, but the upper 
strings on the Suppé side one feels could 
have done with better focussing; _ solo 
passages are endearingly played, but more 
triangle, please, before the famous Can-Can 
tune in the Offenbach—or is this sacrilegious? 
The disc can be recommended. I.C, 
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*RAVEL. Le Tombeau de Couperin. 
Bolero. Orchestre National de la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise (André 
Cluytens). Columbia 33C1034 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

“There is a definite limit to the length 
of time a composer can go on writing in one 
dance rhythm: this limit is obviously 
reached by Ravel towards the end of La 
Valse and towards the beginning of Bolero ”’, 
Thus Constant Lambert, writing in 1933 ; 
brave the editor who would have sent him 
six Boleros for comparative review. But in 
fact the new one fits into the picture without 
much difficulty, and can be safely recom- 
mended as a good performance, well 
enough recorded. 

There is something lost, at the climax, in 
rotundity of tone when compared with 
Columbia 33CX1164, which, offering 
Kletzki and the Philharmonia in this piece, 
the Bartered Bride Overture, and _ the 
Tchaikovsky String Serenade, probably 
remains the best all-round Bolero. But the 
performance (and the disc for that matter) 
may be thought long-winded ; Cluytens 
does get rather more of a move on than 
Kletzki, and to that extent may be fre- 
ferred. As a matter of fact, he gives rise to 
the impression even of periodic accelerandi, 
which feels uncomfortable ; but it is an 
aural illusion, for in cold reality his pace 
remains constant throughout. There are 
several felicities: the horn, celeste, and two 
piccolo chorus is balanced quite ideally to 
get Ravel’s intended hollow, clarinettish 
effect ; and the saxophone playing is very 
fine, as one would expect in a Parisian 
orchestra. (The bassoon player obviously 
admires it to the point of imitation—high, 
open-toned, warm, and sweet, he sounds 
just like a sax.) 

Ravel wasn’t very complimentary, either, 
about his own Bolero (‘‘ a piece for orchestra 
without music’), but he must have taken 
a different view of his enchanting Tombeau 
de Couperin. Here there is no straining of the 
recording, as there are no climaxes—indeed, 
a bit more steam on the two-bar phrase open- 
ing, closing, and punctuating the Rigaudon is 
almost all one would ask further of Cluytens 
and his orchestra. The engineers could 
perhaps have been a bit more fussy about 
getting the woodwind clearly heard in the 
Forlane over their string accompaniment ; 
but the intimate scale of the whole is well 
in place. 

Undeniably, in the twelve-inch field 
Decca LXT2821, on which Ansermet and 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra back Le 
Tombeau de Couperin with the Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales, offers a larger-scale body of 
tone. But this is not a piece in which that 
seems to me to be so essential (as it would 
be in Bolero, for example) ; and the Swiss 
orchestra is perhaps a little less gracious in 
the music than the French. All in all, the 
new Columbia disc should give much 
pleasure. 


——— 





The September issue of 
the Classical LP Catalogue 


is now available. See 
page 213 for full details. 








